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A “Large Summer” That Lasts All Year (page 8) 
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that mean more. 


SHORTER ATLAS 
OF THE 47... 


of 


BIBLE an ay THE SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


A shorter edition of the highly praised NELson 
ATLAS OF THE BiBLE. Time magazine said of $ Q5 
Tue ATLAS OF THE Bisie, “... lends new di- _ 
mension to Bible reading.’’ Dr. Daniel Poling 

said in Christian Herald, “Comprehensive and 

complete . . . it is first and pre-eminent in its 

field.” Leading publications recommended it 

highly. Now, it is offered in a desk edition. Ac- 

companying the text are 10 pages of maps in 

color and 200 carefully selected photographs to 

help the reader trace Biblical events geographi- 

cally and archeologically. 


HOLY BIBLE 
wire mrs 


THE RSV BIBLE... BOUND IN CLASSIC WHITE 


Perfect for the many beautiful occasions that 
are heralded by spring. The text is printed on $ OO 
fine, amber-edged paper and bound in tradi- ne 
tional white imitation leather. Included are 12 

maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 

four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full 

color. There are 64 pages of Bible Helps to en- 

hance the meaning of the Scriptures. 


THE RSV BIBLE WITH CONCORDANCE AND REFERENCES 


Over 75,000 center-column references with the 
text. A 192-page concise concordance and list $ OO 
of proper names and 12 maps in color are also — 
included. Bound in maroon buckram: $9. In 

leather: $12.50. Also available in beautiful 

leather-bound editions with super-thin Nelson 

Indopaque paper at $17.50 and $22.50. 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 
J y 2 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 
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So you think metered mail 
is Only for big business? 


“Tain’t so. This little postage meter 
is a big help, even in this me-and-the- 
boss outfit. Always has the stamp we 
want, for letters or packages. Printing 
postage is quicker and slicker than 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And I 
don't have to baby-sit with a stamp 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more.” 

You don’t have to be a big mailer to 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail 
volume is required. One third of the users 
of the DM, the small desk model meter, 
average less than $1 a day for postage. 

A postage meter prints postage as you 
need it for any class of mail—directly on 
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the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. Prints your own small ad 
at the same time, if you want one. Seals 
envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast, easy. 

The postoffice sets your meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy at one 
time. Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage or misuse; and is 
automatically accounted for. 

Metered mail also needs less handling 
time in the postoffice, can often make 
earlier trains and planes. 

There’s a meter model, electric or 
hand, for every office. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. 
Or send for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 


of new postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 
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The DM, desk 
model postage 
meter for the 
small mailer. 


Prrney-Bowes, INc. 
8379 Pacific Street 


Stamford, Conn. 
Send free C booklet C Pastal Rate Chart to: 


Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 
... Offices in 132 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 379, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto, 


Name ___ 


Address 
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Presbyterian Postage Stamp 
« Acommemorative postage stamp, hon- 
oring the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, 
was issued by the Post Office of that 
country on December 24, 1959. The 
stamp, issued in an edition of five million, 
was designed by Alberto Lima, engraved 
by Gildasio de Ferreira, and printed by 
rotogravure on paper watermarked “Bra- 
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sil-star Correio.” The central design of 
the stamp is of the burning bush (the of- 
ficial emblem of most Presbyterian 
Churches throughout the world), sur- 
rounded by the inscription in Portu- 
guese, “First Centenary of Presbyterian 
Work in Brazil,” and bears the dates 
1859-1959. 

This is probably the first occasion that 
the Presbyterian Church has been hon- 
ored on any postage stamp of the world, 
and we suggest that the stamp be pur- 
chased and mounted on a suitably in- 
scribed card for showing to Sunday 
school classes and other groups for pro- 
moting interest in ecumenical missions. 
The stamp may be obtained from any 
stamp dealer. 


—KENNETH J. GREEN 


Minister, Second Presbyterian Church 
Los Angeles, California 


Church Student Gift Program 
« I read with interest [the item about] 
the Student Loan Fund set up in West- 
minster Church, Portland, in memory of 
Dr. Leonard Odiorne (P.L., January 15, 
1960). ... 

We have here. ..a student gift fund 
... made possible through the estate of 
the late Miss Minnie Behl. We receive 
nearly $5,000.00 a year from the estate. 
This money is to be used only to help 
“Westminster young people attend Alma 
College.” Alma is the Presbyterian Syn- 
od’s college in Alma, Michigan. All stu- 
dents are given $350.00 a year outright 
as a minimum. Additional loans may be 
made, but the initial gift is outright... . 

—FrepDEeRICK WYNGARDEN 


Senior Minister, Westminster Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Honorably Retired: 


Reservoir of Pastors 

« According to the January 1 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. will, by 
1975, need 580 new pastors every year 
to staff the expanded number of congre. 
gations. ... While the church must look 
to seminaries as the chief source for fu- 
ture ministers, why not also draw on a 
potential source available in honorably 
retired ministers, approximately 4,000 
of them? 

Unquestionably the larger percentage 
of the 4,000 are permanently incapaci- 
tated for active re-employment. But a 
thorough screening would reveal a sur- 
prisingly gratifying number who... . are 
not only physically fit but who also pos- 
sess far greater spiritual qualifications 
than they did immediately following 
graduation from seminary. 

This group would be happy for 
reassignment in organizing the desper- 
ately needed new churches or in assum- 
ing temporary charge of the smaller 
churches. . . . 


—TueE REVEREND C. E. B. Warp 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Women Can Serve Church 


As College Housemothers 

« Much has been said in PrespyTERIAN 
Lire about ways in which laymen can 
serve the church. Here is one that has not 
been mentioned. 

There are many able older women, 
especially widows, who long for an op- 
portunity to be of use even though their 
training and strength are not such as to 
make the world of business attractive to 
them. Some would find great satisfaction 
in being housemothers in our church-re- 
lated colleges, for such people seem al- 
ways to be needed. To be a part of the 
college family and to render significant 
service often make up for the inade- 
quate financial rewards. 

I am sure that a good many presidents, 
including this one, would like to hear 
from persons interested in such appoint- 


ments. —L. VERNON CAINE 


President, Illinois College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


‘The Fearless Minority’ 
« It should be pointed out that Pastor 
Adwok Mayom (February 15 issue) was 
not “imprisoned for his beliefs” but 
rather on charges that he spoke against 
the Sudanese government. 
—GLENN P. Reed 
Commission Representative for the Sudan 
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but A “Large Summer" That Lasts All Year (page 8) outlines 
a number of methods by which United Presbyterian young 
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O Lord Jesus Christ, who for our sakes didst suffer 


death upon the cross: 


Help us to bear about with us Thy dying, and, 

in our living, to show forth Thy life. 

We humbly beseech Thee for all who suffer persecution 
for the sake of the Gospel, that the comfort of 

Thy Holy Spirit may never depart from them. 

In Christ, who is the Resurrection and the Life, 

let the heavy-laden find strength to endure and those who 
are in the valley of the shadow see the light of life 
eternal. Give to those in sorrow or loneliness the 
assurance that nothing can ever separate them 

from Thy love. 


O Almighty God, who broughtest again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus: 


Fill Thy Church throughout the world with 

His risen power. 

Guide the rulers of nations and all others in authority. 
Deliver them from all error, pride, and prejudice; 
enlighten them with wisdom from above; and so order 
all their doings that Thy Kingdom 

may be advanced. 


Eternal God, from whom all thoughts of truth 
and peace proceed: 


Kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all men, the true love 
of peace, and guide them with Thy pure and peaceable wisdom, 
till the earth be filled with the knowledge of 

Thy love, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from The Book of Common Worship 


April 15—Good Friday 
April 17—Easter 
April 24—National Christian College Day 
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Held by nurse Premchit Gwan, small Ping warily renews friendship with missionary Kim Sun Nil, who brought him to Thailand. 


MOST ECUMENICAL BABY 


Little Ping is a bouncing witness to the “huge power” of Christian love 


by STEVEN and MARY SPENCER 


Perhaps the most immediately lovable “patient” at the 
Overbrook Hospital in Chiengrai, the northernmost city of 
Thailand, is an exuberantly healthy but motherless cherub. 
The nurses have named him Ping Kadeja, which means 
“Huge Power.” To Ping, whose sturdy little body may 
eventually grow up to fit his name, the hospital is home, 
for, like most Christian mission hospitals, Overbrook cares 
for a number of parentless children. 

Ping has also been called the “Most Ecumenical Baby.” 
In the circumstances of his origin and his arrival at the hos- 
pital, he represents several segments of the world-wide 
Church. 

The story of Ping, whose skin is pale gold and whose black 
hair stands up in a soft brush, began with his birth in 
January, 1959, in a sector of Burma near Thailand along the 
Chinese border. His mother was a woman of the Aka tribe in 
Burma, and his father was a major in the Chinese Nationalist 
Army, stationed with a contingent of troops in the Burma 
comer. The major’s own mother was American, and he had 
lived as a child in the United States. 

Ping’s mother died when he was born, and the father, for 
three months, cared for the child himself. Then one day Kim 
Sun Nil, a pleasant young Korean missionary to Thailand, 
who regularly crossed into northern Burma to preach there, 
met the soldier he had been hearing about—the one who 
carried a baby with him on every march. 

The father was desperately anxious to return with Mr. 
Kim to Thailand to place the baby in the mission at Chieng- 
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rai. But when the three of them arrived at the border, the 
father was turned back for lack of credentials. Disappointed 
and unable to part with the child, he returned to his station 
with the baby. He thought long about the situation, however, 
and some time afterward sent word to Kim to meet him at 
the border. 

“I place my child in your hands,” said the major to Kim, 
“and ask that you take him to the mission hospital.” 

So Mr. Kim, the Korean, brought the Chinese-American- 
Burmese infant into Thailand to be cared for by a Thai doc- 
tor in a hospital partly supported by American Presbyterians. 
Here Ping remains, a bright and bouncing witness to the 
“huge power” of Christian love. 

Mr. Kim, who lives with his wife and two children in a 
house overlooking the placid Mekok River, preaches in a 
Chinese Christian church in Chiengrai. He cannot speak 
Chinese, but he can write it. So his pulpit technique is to 
talk in Thai, while he chalks his sermon in Chinese charac- 
ters on a blackboard. 

During our visit, his special talents were called upon at 
the hospital, where a young Chinese refugee had come for 
treatment of tuberculosis. No one on the staff was familiar 
with his particular dialect, and he sat alone and disconsolate. 

“Mr. Kim is here today,” said someone. “Try Mr. Kim.” 

When Mr. Kim penciled a question, the boy's face imme- 
diately lit up. He seized the pencil and paper to reply. After 
a brief exchange of notes, he grinned broadly as he learned 
for the first time that the outlook for his recovery was good. 


° 
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In June, teen-agers by the hundreds will trade 


schoolbooks for church-sponsored tours, seminars, 


and service projects. Most of them will discover 


a “large summer” 


that lasts all year 


by BERNARD IKELER 


By mid-June, hundreds of United Presbyterian young 
people will have signed up for summer adventures in 
Christian living: work camps, service caravans, study 
tours, traveling seminars. “I hope they realize they’re 
asking for trouble—the real trouble,” says eighteen-year- 
old Katharine Tuepker of Holden, Missouri. 

For Kathy, “the real trouble” started two summers 
ago when she caravaned in Japan with seven other teen- 
agers and two adults from five different countries. She 
worked beside poverty-driven farmers, attempted to 
explain Christianity to Japanese young people, visited 
atom-blasted Hiroshima. 

“It was exciting, of course, but awfully disturbing, 
too,” Kathy recalls. “What could I honestly say when 
they asked me what I—as a Christian—thought about 
radioactive fallout? Or about Communism, or refugees? 
Or what it is that’s unique about Christianity? 

“I dodged and struggled, but I just couldn’t commu- 
nicate,” Kathy says. “And it wasn’t just because I can’t 
speak Japanese. 

“Sitting on the plane coming home,” she continues, “I 
wondered whether I could tell people that this had been 
a wonderful, beautiful experience. I decided I couldn't. 
It had been a very troublesome experience. 

“I realized I'd never actually been serious about the 
Christian faith before—never seen the importance of 
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what we believe and how we tell others,” Kathy adds. 
“It had never really hit me. 

“In a slum area in Japan, I'd seen a child, and a li 
later an old woman—so hopeless looking. I wanted t 
talk with them, but couldn’t because of the languagg 
barrier. Yet right in my home town, there’s an older-fo 
home, which I’d almost never bothered to visit. Them 
too, I’d never done much teaching in the Sunday school 

“So all of my experiences in Japan pointed home, 
Kathy concludes, “I saw that my congregation in Hok 
den was just as much a part of the world church as an 
in Tokyo. I realized that Holden, a small, rural town 
was the place where I wouldn’t run into barriers of lat 
guage or background, and I could best live and wo 
as a Christian.” 

Upon her return from Japan, Kathy Tuepker spok 
before church and civic groups, urged her congregatio 
to take a new look at world problems. She pressed for 
“a little more disturbance” in her presbytery’s yout 
affairs and helped with synod plans for a service carava 
in Missouri next summer. 

Taking part last June in a world-affairs seminar fof 
United Presbyterian young people, she attended brief 
ings given by Department of State and United Nations 
officials. She participated in a Canadian service cara 

(Continued on page 30) 
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David Gullion of Pittsburgh wore a crepe-hair beard in a 


religious play presented in churches by eight young people 
who toured six states. Mrs. Joseph McMurry helped direct, 


and Carlyle Hatfield filled a leading role in the drama. 


os 
James Sanford of Brewton, Alabama, spent two of his summer 
Vacations in work caravans which took him into the North. 
Assisting in vacation church schools and similar ventures, he 
saw how Christians can work together toward common ends. 
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Kathy Tuepker (center) of Holden, Missouri, caravaned two 
years ago in Japan, last summer helped brief other young 
people going abroad. She visited the United Nations with 
Flor Irwin of Venezuela and Emmett MacCorkel of California. 





Joan Adams (with mop) of Winston-Salem participates in a 
work camp in Illinois’ Monmouth Cooperative Rural Parish. 
With other young people of four races, she cleaned floors, 
painted roofs, led discussion groups and worship services. 
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Holy 
Week 


in 1960 


by JOHN R. FRY 


io the men of Galilee (which is not in the U.S.A. 
or the U.S.S.R.) Jesus preached as follows: “The 
time has come at last—the kingdom of God 
has arrived. You must change your hearts and 
minds and believe the good news” (Mark 1:15, 

Phillips translation). 

Overhearing these words, we might want to ask, “Has 
the time indeed come? And which Kingdom of which God? 
Good news?” 

But we cannot address such questions directly to Jesus. 
Twenty centuries separate us from the sermon, interested 
though we may be; welcome monitors on the edge of the 
crowd, too far away to make our questions heard, we can 
come no closer. 

We shall shortly take part in the observance of Palm Sun- 
day, then Maundy Thursday, followed by Good Friday, and 
climaxed by Easter. This we dare to call Holy Week, though 
in all practical respects it will be like any other week, with 
as many breakfasts to fix, and bills to pay. In the worship 
services of the church, the events of Jesus’ last week will be 
described for us who can never escape our position as on- 
lookers. We were not there “when they crucified our Lord.” 
We did not lay garments in Jesus’ path as he rode into Jeru- 
salem. Most of us have never even been to Jerusalem. We 
knew about the fateful events of that week only because 
the church has reverently preserved written Gospels which 
tell us what did happen. We have to interpret them, how- 
ever, and often we cannot make much of them. Even 
the best of our authorities are not too sure themselves exactly 
what happened during that week in a faraway land of long 
ago. 

Perhaps that is not a fair statement. Modern interpreters 
do tell us about the meaning of the events of Passion Week, 





The Reverend John R. Fry is editor of Crossroads, the adult 
education quarterly of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 
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but sometimes we hear them through a haze of tradition 
which makes the telling seem like a type of religious double. 
talk. We go to church. Everything goes along very smoothly. 
The music is nice, and the flowers are pretty. We listen to the 
preacher. But what does it all mean? What really happened? 
It seems pretty safe to say that Jesus was crucified, but why 
was he crucified? Did he say all these words? Or were they 
made up by the authors of the Gospels? What we hear in 
church is Holy Week talk, good for church only. Once out 
on the street, we do not recall the talk as making very good 
sense. 

At this point our need for a trustworthy interpreter puts 
us closer to the first century than we might have suspected. 
The eyewitnesses to the events were pretty confused too. 
The crowds apparently had Jesus figured wrong and gave 
up on him when he didn’t throw the Romans into the near- 
est sea. The religious authorities, certainly not confused, 
were at least sadly mistaken, as were the Roman officials, 
Jesus’ own family, and the disciples who could scarcely 
make sense out of what was going on. They all needed a 
trustworthy interpreter, such as a CBS or NBC reporter 
who would solemnly tell them what was going on as it hap- 
pened. 

If we really want to know what happened, and if we pay 
attention to the Gospels, we find Jesus himself interpreting. 
He tells the people what is going on, and he tells them why 
he must be killed. This is an intimate arrangement, is it not? 
The man in question says that he is the only reliable witness 
concerning the meaning of what he has done. No other av- 
thorities can be admitted. Like the Old Testament prophets, 
Jesus said, I am right in this matter, and the whole country 
is wrong. I am the One for whom you have been waiting. 
And the people answer, but how can we trust you? 

In one sense Jesus was a prophet. He insisted on interpret 
ing the meaning of his healing acts, his parables, and his 
message. He even said that he was a prophet. (“A prophet 
is not without honor, except in his own country, and among 
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Jesus, interpreting the meaning of the announcement 


he brought from God and refusing any other interpre- 


tation, raised the only issue that really matters: God 


his own kin, and in his own house.” Mark 6:4) Well, then, 
let us proceed along this strange path. What does a prophet 
do, or what special thing about being a prophet will help us 
develop some insight about what happened? 

Unlike crystal ball-type prophets in Greece, Egypt, Rome, 
and various places in the modern world interested in whether 
to carry the umbrella or not, a prophet in Israel brings an 
announcement from God. That is the chief business of a 
prophet. He does not see clearly through the future’s thick 
wall, any more than does the man next door. He tells Israel 
what God has decided to do and what God expects Israel to 
do. The latter part of the prophet’s message made him un- 
popular. Look at the words which summarize Jesus preach- 
ing in this light. 

Announcement: “The time has come at last—the Kingdom 
of God has arrived.” 

Demand: “You must change your hearts and minds and 
believe the good news.” 

Jesus brought an announcement from God, and that alone 
placed him in the tradition of the great prophets. His wres- 
tling with God in the Garden of Gethsemane on the night of 
his arrest and trial are more like Jeremiah’s wrestling with 
God than anything else in the Bible—unless we consider the 
dramatic conflict between Job and God. Jesus’ denunciation 
of riches as such (not spiritual riches, by the way, but real 
cash and negotiable securities) links him to Amos. His thor- 
ough criticisms of traditional piousness bring back memories 
of Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Jeremiah. And he did 
criticize the pretentious piety in prayer, fasting, and giving 
alms. He denounced the priding oneself on refraining from 
adultery while wanting very much to be adulterous. The 
temple money-changers and those who bought cheap and 
sick pigeons for sacrifices felt his whip. He noted ironically 
the way in which men showed kindness to their own kind, 
only, while abusing the abused. Why? The Reign of God is 
upon you; wholesale repentance is in order. 

Jesus’ words are thus, as he interprets them, the last words 
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before the new age of God begins. He brings his hearers to 
a last-time situation. Now is the time to decide. Will it be 
desire for God and his Reign (kingdom) or riches and the 
world? Will it be fullhearted surrender to God or continued 
rebellious unbelief? Will it be life or death? Sickness or 
health? Freedom or bondage? The truth or a lie? Open 
loving-kindness to the neighbor or continued calculating 
goodness? Forgiveness or condemnation? 


s a prophet Jesus brought an announcement to 

Israel concerning what God had already de- 

cided to do, and concerning the crisis that was 

therefore produced. But he was more than a 

prophet. He said that he was the announcement 

—he in himself. His words and deeds were thus to be seen as 

“signs,” that is, as unveilings of God's decision for man. So 

he was the only person really fit to interpret the “signs,” and 
to declare in his own way the decision of God. 

The Gospels often remark on Jesus’ authority as a teacher. 
He did have, if we dare use the word, appeal. The people 
apparently wanted to believe him and would have believed 
him, they said, if only he would produce credentials other 
than his own word. We find that kind of situation described 
in Luke 17:20-21. The Pharisees ask Jesus to tell them point- 
blank when the Kingdom will arrive, implying that they are 
ready to believe if his prediction is acceptable. But Jesus has 
only the authority of his word—more accurately, the author- 
ity of his grace. He therefore graciously tells them: 

“The Kingdom of God is not coming with signs to be ob- 
served; nor will they say, “Lo, here it is!’ or “There!” for 
behold, the kingdom of God is in your midst.” 

Jesus embodies the Reign (kingdom) of God. He is in 
the midst of Israel. As he walks and talks, we see what a truly 
obedient man looks like. We see what it means to surrender 
completely to God's rule. He interprets for us in his life the 
meaning of the announcement. But, of course, as we draw 
closer (Continued on page 26) 
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Housewives in Princeton, N.J., interracial development 
exchange small talk, borrow butter, frequently meet for 
morning coffee. Ten of forty resident families are Negro. 


SOME OF MY BEST NEIGHBORS ARE NEGROES 


Sparked by Presbyterian men, one town has success- 


fully launched an open-occupancy housing development 


by FRANCES W. SAUNDERS 


November 7, 1954... The announcement was one of the dullest, most routine- 
sounding ever to appear in a church bulletin—almost. It invited the men of the 
church to a monthly meeting at which “Housing Problems in Our Town” would 
be discussed. 

Sitting in his pew and glancing quickly through the bulletin, Bill Robertson 
scanned the announcements. This one caught his eye and held it. He nudged his 
wife and whispered, “Get a load of this.” Heads together, they read the rest of the 
statement. It went on to say that the Men’s Associations of the three Presbyterian 
churches in town would be meeting jointly, which meant that members from the 
predominantly Negro Witherspoon Church would be present. 

“You going?” asked Bill's wife. 

“Tl give it a whirl,” he said. “You never know . . .” What Bill couldn’t know was 
that exactly five years later this interracial meeting would go down in church 
history as a memorable one, and that its results would register his town in the 
minds of people almost the world over as an “it-can-be-done-here” community. 
The town was Princeton, New Jersey. The minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
in whose bulletin the notice appeared, was John R. Bodo, now professor of pastoral 
theology at San Francisco Seminary. He was one of the chief sparkplugs of Prince- 
ton’s interracial housing story. 

A little more than five years after the church bulletin notice, newspapers an-  * 
nounced early in 1960 that the last of forty houses built in Princeton with the idea 
that they would constitute a sample of integrated living had been sold. My hus- 
band and I and our children live in one of them. Some of our best neighbors 
are Negroes. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Prices in development range between $17,000 and $45,000, 


according to ber of r Ample yards, dogwoods and 
other trees add to beauty of modern, well-equi dh 
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Mothers take turns driving kindergarteners to newly opened school. 
Here Mrs. Benjamin Anderson, whose Presbyterian minister husband 
is active in corporation which began development, helps daughter 
(upper left), author’s son (lower right) learn how a clock works. 
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MET 
THE 


HUGUENOTS 


In the Cévennes Mountains of southern France 
still live Protestants who are worthy de- 


scendants of the sixteenth-century Reformers 


by EMILE CAILLIET 


Dr. Emile Cailliet, French-born author of this article, 
is professor emeritus of theology in Princeton Seminary and 
a leading authority on Pascal. He has written a number of 
books, the latest of which is The Recovery of Purpose. 


I vividly remember the day decades 
ago when as a young man I was privi- 
leged to journey through the Cévennes 
Mountains, in southern France, to a na- 
tive Huguenot village as yet untouched 
by the hand of time. On that day I ac- 
tually moved back through history, back 
to the mid-sixteenth century, and met 
Huguenots of flesh and blood. 

The circumstances that led to this 
encounter were of a rather unusual na- 
ture. We had been invited to spend a 
week in a mountain cabin. Our little 
boy was taken ill. There was no doctor 
within reach. The only one known to 
the lonely folks scattered through the 
countryside practiced in a distant village, 
distant because it could be reached only 
by goats’ trails across the mountain. And 
so I started out at the crack of dawn, 
with the small lad perched on my shoul- 
ders. Although it was a demanding jour- 
ney, I finally made it. A small surgical 
intervention being indicated, I left the 
boy at the doctor’s until the following 
morning. 

As I walked aimlessly along the steep 
streets of the village, wondering where 
I could find a place to eat and sleep, a 
native Cévennol (as the folk of the 
Cévennes region are called) asked me, 
very simply, whether he could be of 
any help. Having heard my story, he 
opened the door of a house and intro- 
duced me to his wife. The children 
stopped their games and stood up to 
greet the guest with an obviously inbred 
reverence. I was immediately taken up- 
stairs to my room, which must have 
been the best in the house—neat, clean, 
with flowerpots on the window sill. The 
evening meal would soon be served, I 
was told. 

Sure enough, a short time later a 
gentle knock was heard on the door, and 
supper was announced. I came down to 
be confronted with a never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture which may best be sug- 
gested, and this without the least 
irreverence, by Leonardo da Vinci's 
painting, “The Last Supper.” There was 
the same long table, and standing at the 
center, a patriarchal figure I had not 
seen before, the grandfather. There he 
was with long hair and white beard. A 
well-worn family Bible was open in 
front of him. Next to him on one side 
stood the man who had invited me in; 
on the other side, his wife. To her left, 
the little ones were seated according to 
age; to her husband’s right, their grown- 
up boy. There was an empty place at 
the center, next to the Patriarch, a place 
intended for me. The bearded grand- 
father then began to read the Bible as 
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I have never heard it read since. There 
followed a prayer; or rather, the Pa- 
triarch spoke to God, to him who was 
near. Then there was a silence from the 
depths of which emerged the singing of 
a psalm, according to the ancient Hugue- 
not rhythm. The old man invited me to 
sit down; he in his turn sat down, and 
the others followed. What a patriarchal 
discipline! And yet a free and cheerful 
conversation soon gave evidence of the 
genuine happiness enjoyed under God’s 
high heaven by this Huguenot family. 

After a wonderful night of sleep, I 
found the same scene re-enacted at the 
breakfast table. This time, the Patriarch 
rose at the end to pray for my boy and 
give thanks for my visit. I could never 


French Protestants often suffered exile, 
imprisonment during reign of Louis XIV. 


find it in myself to ask how much I 
owed; it would have been so obviously 
out of place. They took me to the door. 
Upon a last word of blessing, I made my 
way to the doctor’s house. He also was 
a Huguenot, and accepted only a nomi- 
nal fee, because, he said, I was a stranger 
in need. With the lad happily back on my 
shoulders, I started on my return journey 
across the mountain; yet I was no longer 
the same man, for the scene just evoked 
was to leave an indelible mark upon me. 

These were the Huguenots. Yet a 
readcr may rightly remark: Was not the 
name Huguenot given to all the Protes- 
tants of France? Why, then, the sugges- 
tion that it applies particularly to those 
of the Cévennes Mountains? 


Apri 1, 1960 


The word Huguenot originally was a 
nickname which seems to have been pop- 
ularized after 1560 and to have been 
coined, not in the Cévennes, but in 
Touraine, in the center of France. There, 
in the capital city of Tours, the Protes- 
tants used to assemble by night near the 
King Hugo gate. A Roman Catholic 
monk chose to play upon the supersti- 
tious fear associated with King Hugo, 
who was said to be an evil spirit that 
roamed about after dark. The monk 
said in a sermon that in doing likewise 
the Protestants proved themselves to be 
the kinsmen of King Hugo, evil spirits 
like him. Accordingly, they should be 
called Huguenots. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, when the mighty sovereign 
Louis XIV, who at one time had subdued 
most of Europe, used every instrument 
of war and persecution to eradicate 
French Protestantism, a remnant re- 
mained, hidden away in the Cévennes 
Mountains, as hard to break as the hard- 
est mountain rock. The very setting of 
my opening story was the last bastion 
of the “Camisards,” as the Huguenot 
peasants of the Cévennes were called. 
That bastion held. Under the vigorous 
leadership of John Cavalier, teen-age 
son of a local baker, these most deter- 
mined of the Huguenots brought to 
nought the war of extermination waged 
against them by the mighty King of 
whom the whole continent of Europe 
had stood in awe. They never gave up, 
never entertained the thought of sur- 
render. Some of their number who met 
their end in prison left engraved on the 
wall their one-word motto Résister (to 
resist). 

Some historians have chosen to single 
out for reproof the fact that this ex- 
treme Camisard version of the Hugue- 
not movement was fanatical, and made 
much of tongues, prodigies, ecstatic 
prophecies, and even preternatural lights 
in the sky. But it is a much easier task 
to write academic history in the com- 
fortable peace of one’s study than to 
resist unto blood in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I have been fortunate enough to ac- 
quire for my library a copy of the Bible 
edited by the pastors and professors of 
the Church of Geneva, published in 
1614. This copy, bound in its original 
sheepskin hard cover, was originally a 
Huguenot family Bible. The father of its 
owner, judging by the first entry on the 
flyleaf, was one of the early adherents 
of the Reformed faith. There is evidence 
that the book of Isaiah and the book 
of Revelation were the most often read, 


Hounded by persecution, Huguenots took 
refuge in Cévennes mountain fastnesses. 


probably at the hour of danger. It does 
not take much imagination to think of 
the Book hidden away under a rock to 
be consulted in a few moments of respite 
by its seventeenth-century Huguenot 
owner, as he fought or fled the persecu- 
tion. 

The very fierceness of their faith is 
ample justification for singling out for 
special appreciation the Camisard apex 
of the Huguenot movement, whose mem- 
bers were the ancestors of my friends in 
the Cévennes. Indeed, the section of 
France which was their stronghold was 
the same which brought forth the Albi- 
genses, who as early as the eleventh 
century reacted against the neopaganism 
of the Church. They felt the need to 
worship God in their own mother 
tongue. So dangerous did they prove to 
the established Church that Pope Inno- 
cent III ordered a Crusade for their 
extermination. 

A century later, the disciples of Peter 
Waldo, the “poor men of Lyons” (again 
in southern France), were giving away 
everything they owned in order to have 
the Scriptures copied and distributed. 
Uniting with other Christians of similar 
vocation, they rejected the mass, purga- 
tory, and the worship of the saints. They 
became known as the Waldensians, the 
name by which their Protestant heirs in 
Italy are called to this day. 

It may be maintained that what came 
into full bloom in the Huguenot move- 
ment (henceforth just another name for 
the French Reformed tradition) was a 
live evangelical tradition, its roots firmly 
fixed in French soil. 

The forerunners and first adherents to 
the Reformation in France were, for the 
most part, plain folk. It was only later 
that the nobility, the university schol- 
ars, the judiciary, and the clergy itself 
joined the movement. Nevertheless, in 
France, by 1512 (five years before Lu- 
ther broke with Rome), the famous 
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French classical scholar, Lefévre d’Eta- 
ples, was publishing his commentary on 
the Epistles of Paul, in which he pro- 
claimed the doctrine of salvation by 
faith, A 1509 edition of a work of 
Lefévre d’Etaples has been found in the 
library of Dresden, covered with anno- 
tations by Luther. So, if there be affilia- 
tion between the French and German 
Reformations, the priority in time ap- 
pears to rest decidedly with the French. 

Later, in 1523, Lefévre d’Etaples pub- 
lished the New Testament in the vernac- 
ular. Persecution was his reward. Never- 
theless, he had broken ground for the 
cause of the Reformation. He had pro- 
claimed not only the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, but also that of the supreme 
authority of Holy Writ. His translation 
of the New Testament was to be the 
starting point of Peter Robert, nicknamed 
Olivétan, a cousin of Calvin’s who was 
most influential in initiating his younger 
relative into the Evangelical faith. Oli- 
vétan’s translation of the whole Bible, 
as revised in the eighteenth century, 
was to become one of the most honored 
in the French language. 

Investigate the names of the men who 
most influenced John Calvin, and you 
will have a splendid roll call of the 
dignitaries of the French Reformation. 
Citing only a few, we may note that 
Calvin studied in Paris under the famed 
Latinist, Mathurin Cordier, an ardently 
pious soul, consecrated to the welfare of 
his students. Calvin later called him to 
the Academy of Geneva. Then Calvin 
became acquainted with Guillaume 
Farel, a disciple of Lefévre d’Etaples. It 
was Farel who later persuaded the re- 
luctant Calvin that he must continue 
his reforming work in Geneva. In Or- 
léans, Calvin studied law under Peter 
de L’Etoile, another French Reformer. 
The legal education he got here had a 
profound influence on the logic of his 
thinking and writing. To these and other 
Huguenots who influenced John Calvin 
we are indebted for a large part of the 
distinctive tradition of the Reformed 
faith. 

It can be argued that we owe our 
political heritage to the Huguenots also. 
The Reformers’ exaltation of the infinite 
value of the individual soul in the sight 
of God is one of the chief roots of the 
belief in genuine democracy in the mod- 
ern world. This is particularly evident in 
the case of the French Huguenots. It was 
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they who first developed the views op- 
posing royal absolutism. What immedi- 
ately drove them to oppose the King, 
to the point of advocating deposition, 
was of course the awful persecution vis- 
ited upon them. This once granted, how- 
ever, it becomes clear to the student of 
their writings on political philosophy 
that they held a deep conviction that 
the monarchical form of government was 
undesirable. Its centralized system had 
given rise to unbearable abuses. The 
Huguenots saw clearly the dangers in- 
herent in a too highly concentrated su- 
preme power. Failure to heed their 
warnings, nay, their characterization of 
true democracy under God, may be the 
source of many of our present political 
woes. 











“But Mom! Isn’t it better to steal than 
to covet?” 











But not only were the ideas of the 
French Reformers ignored; the Hugue- 
nots fell victim to a savage persecution 
which amounted to near-extermination. 
Of the 2,150 churches in existence in 
1562, only 950 remained in 1598; only 
760 in 1603. When the Protestant faith 
was finally recognized in France, after 
the Revolution, there remained only 171 
Protestant churches in the whole coun- 
try, fifty of which could not find a min- 
ister. Most ministers had been sent either 
to the galleys or into exile. Choosing ex- 
patriation and misery rather than recan- 
tation, 300,000 Huguenots left their 
native country, quite a number of them 
emigrating to America. Twenty thousand 
Huguenots enrolled as soldiers under 
foreign flags. A suburb of London and a 


whole section of Berlin were made up 
of French workers, industrialists, and 
teachers or professors. 

The corresponding loss to France 
proved irreparable. Looking back at the 
sufferings of the Huguenots, at the pur- 
ity, self-denial, honesty, and industry of 
their lives, and at the devotion with 
which they adhered to religious duty and 
the worship of God, Nathaniel McFet- 
ridge writes: “We cannot fail to regard 
them as among the truest, greatest, and 
worthiest heroes of their age.” To be 
pronounced “honest as a Huguenot” has 
since become a badge of the highest 
integrity. 

It has long been my conviction that 
the aftermath of the extermination of the 
French Huguenots has not sufficiently 
retained the attention of historians. The 
Reformers were ferociously persecuted. 
The Church of Rome was not re-formed. 
A supreme attempt at correcting the re- 
sulting situation was made by the French 
Jansenists, a reform wing within the 
Church, during the seventeenth century. 
They, too, were defeated, in spite of the 
gallant stand taken by Pascal on their 
behalf. Subsequently, worldliness, im- 
morality, together with all the trappings 
of political craftiness, dominated the 
French Roman Catholic clergy during 
the eighteenth century. Recent research 
on the intellectual origins of the French 
Revolution has shown beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the upheaval of 
1789 was originally directed, not at the 
throne, but at the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The Huguenots, two centuries 
earlier, had not only enunciated the 
principles on which the Revolution was 
based, but pointed clearly to the failings 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The ex- 
termination of the Huguenots was an 
important factor in the radicalism and 
bloody character of the Revolution. 

The history of Europe during the last 
170 years in many of its aspects may be 
construed as the aftermath of the great 
disruption. Various interludes of a few 
decades’ duration notwithstanding, the 
shattering of the foundations witnessed 
today on every side bears testimony to 
that fact. The solid underlying base of 
faith which transcended all differences 
of tongue and custom has been shattered. 
A great reservoir of Christian charity 
has been drained. Warring ideologies 
have split up our world. As I have come 
to see it, the misery of ou age bespeaks 
in part the Roman Church’s defiance of 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit medi- 
ated through the Reformers. God was 
mocked, and as a result, “the grapes of 
wrath” are now coming to maturity. 
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Churches Charge Air Force Manual 
Violates Constitution 


The controversy over Air Force man- 
ual statements that Protestant churches 
are harboring Communists (P.L., March 
15) has broadened into an impassioned 
discussion of the proper relations, in a 
democracy, between the government 
and religious organizations. Now in- 
volved is the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, which guarantees religious 
liberty in the United States. 

First reaction to the disclosure of the 
training manual’s accusations was a 
nearly-unanimous outburst of indigna- 
tion from churchmen and from leaders 
in Congress. Both the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of the Air Force 
apologized to the National Council of 
Churches; the manual was withdrawn 
from circulation and all copies recalled; 
investigation of all service training man- 
uals was promised by the Defense De- 
partment and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Armed Services Committee. 

Sole dissenting voice at this stage 
was that of Chairman Francis E. Walter 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, who announced his belief 
that the charges in the manual were 
true, and promised a counterinvestiga- 
tion of why the manual was withdrawn. 

Then Carl McIntire, president of the 
International Council of Christian 
Churches, and Clyde J. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, descended on Washing- 
ton to protest the repudiation of the 
manual. (A description of the organiza- 
tions headed by these men, published 
in The New York Times, is reprinted on 
the following page.) 

Following conversations with Mr. 
McIntire, Mr. Kennedy, and Repre- 
sentative Walter, Secretary of the Air 
Force Dudley C. Sharp was quoted as 
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saying that the manual had been with- 
drawn not because the objectionable 
material was untrue, but because he 
thought specific groups and persons 
should not have been named. Later, 
Sharp was reported to have told a 
closed-doors session of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee: “We 
did not investigate whether or not the 
statements were true. We did not con- 
sider it appropriate to put those state- 
ments in.” 

Because this seemed to detract from 
the earlier clear-cut apologies from the 
military leaders, six Protestant leaders, 
including United Presbyterians Arthur 
L. Miller, Moderator, and Eugene Car- 
son Blake, Stated Clerk, telegraphed 
protests to Secretary Sharp and Repre- 
sentative Walter. Later two of the lead- 
ers, Dr. Blake and the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, offered “to cooperate 
with any agency of the government that 
is sincerely trying to get at the truth 
of the allegations.” 

During the height of the controversy, 
the General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the General Coun- 
cil of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., drafted resolutions clarifying 
their own positions. The complete texts 
of these resolutions follow: 


“WHEREAS, the General Board 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America 
has received a report from its executive 
staff upon the recent incident involving 
material appearing in an Air Force Train- 
ing Manual . . . ; Be it therefore RE- 
SOLVED: that the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches: 

“1. Expresses its conviction that the 


appearance of edited material prepared 
and distributed by any agency of the 
United States government which at- 
tempts to discredit and create suspicion 
against the religious and educational in- 
stitutions of this country is a patent vio- 
lation of the free exercise of religion as 
guaranteed by the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“2. Acknowledges with gratitude 
the courtesy exhibited by the officers of 
the Departments of Defense and Air 
Force upon receipt of the protest; and 
is further gratified by their personal as- 
surance that prompt remedial action has 
been taken with respect to Air Force 
Training Manual NR. 45-0050. 

“3. Insists that the material con- 
tained in Air Force Manual 205-5 “Guide 
to Security Indoctrination” dated 1955 
which is considered equally objection- 
able be deleted and that a full explana- 
tion of all matters incidental to the 
appearance of such material in these 
manuals be made public at the earliest 
possible moment; and states that when 
this has been accomplished the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America will consider 
the Air Force incident concluded. 

“4. Notes that the actions already 
successfully taken to secure the with- 
drawal and repudiation of an Air Force 
Training Manual were not aimed merely 
to protect the National Council and its 
member churches from irresponsible al- 
legations but rather to voice the con- 
science of the American people in behalf 
of true American freedom and respon- 
sible government; recalls that as early as 
March 17, 1954, the General Board 
stated that a basic threat to American 
freedom was a “tendency on the part of 
our people and their representatives in 
government to suppose that it is within 
the competence of the state to determine 
what is and what is not American”: and 
asserts that an important issue raised by 
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this recent incident is how long the 
American people are going to allow vari- 
ous agencies of government to continue 
the practice of treating false and absurd 
charges lifted from confidential files as 
material to be seriously used as a basis 
for security decisions and for official in- 
doctrination of government employees. 

“5. Authorizes its officers and staff 
to make themselves available to the gov- 
ernment to interpret the concerns of the 
National Council of Churches relative 
to what appeared to us to be unconstitu- 
tional and really un-American activities 
of governmental agencies.” 


> 
Resolution 
of the General Council 
of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


“Inasmuch as, Air Reserve Center 
Training Manual, Student Text, NR. 
45-0050, Increment 5, Volume 7, vio- 
lates the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution by attempting to indoctrinate 
Air Force reservists on questions of re- 


ligion, and 


“Inasmuch as, the same official manual 
freely slurs the idea of freedom of the 
press, and 


“Inasmuch as, the same manual and a 
preceding 1955 security indoctrination 
manual contain as official statements 
certain libelous and untrue accusations 
against the whole body of Protestant 
clergymen, against the churches of the 
United States, and against the National 
Council of Churches as an organization 
of many of those churches, and 


“Inasmuch as, the same manual im- 
plies an absurd and insidious relationship 
between the Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible and communism, and 


“Inasmuch as, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Dudley C. Sharp, has withdrawn 
the 1960 manual but has testified before 
the House Committee on Un-American 


Activities that he has not yet determined 
whether the charges contained in the 
manual were true or false, 


“Be it resolved that: 


“The General Council of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, meeting in New York 
City on March 2, 1960, deplores the 
violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state manifested by the 
contents of the said manual and its 1955 
predecessor, and 


“The General Council censures the be- 
littling of the idea of a free press, and 


“The General Council affirms its 
wholehearted support of the National 
Council of Churches against the false ac- 
cusation of communist influence, and 
endorses without qualification the reso- 
lution of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council, which resolution was 
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Church Councils: Clarifying the Differences 


On Saturday, February 20, The New York Times published the following item on church organizations, 
syndicated from United Press International: 


HE average newspaper reader could 
iene confused by the controversy 
over an Air Force training manual that 
aecuses some religious leaders in the 
United States of Communist leanings. 

On one hand, he finds an organization 
called the National Council of Churches, 
which says the charge is utterly ridicu- 
lous. 

On the other, he finds organizations 
called the American Council of Christian 
Churches, the International Council of 
Christian Churches, and the Church 
League of America, which say the 
charges are true. 

Since all of the names look equally 
impressive, the reader might easily get 
the idea that the organizations are sub- 
stantially equivalent in size and prestige. 

That is not the case. 

The National Council of Churches is 
the largest cooperative church body in 
the United States. It is composed of 
thirty-three major Protestant and ortho- 
dox denominations with 35,000,000 
members. 

Its constituent bodies include the 
main branches of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches, three large Lu- 


es 


theran bodies, the Episcopal Church, 
four large Baptist denominations, the 
Greek Orthodox and five other Eastern 
Orthodox bodies, two Quaker groups, 
the Christian Churches, and the United 
Church of Christ. 

The only large Protestant denomina- 
tions not affiliated with the National 
Council are the Southern Baptist and 
the Missouri Synod Lutherans. 

The American Council of Christian 
Churches and the International Council 
of Christian Churches are closely re- 
lated organizations established under 
the leadership of Dr. Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, New Jersey. 

Dr. McIntire is an exponent of funda- 
mentalist theology, based on a literal 
interpretation of the Bible. For more 
than thirty years, he has been waging 
a vocal battle against what he regards 
as “modernistic heresies” in the major 
Protestant churches. He was ousted from 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America in 1936 on charge of 
“defiance” of church discipline and dis- 
turbing the “peace of the church.” 

Dr. McIntire formed his own denomi- 
nation, called the Bible Presbyterian 


Church. After World War II, he gath- 
ered a number of ardent fundamental- 
ists together to form his two “councils” 
in opposition to the National and World 
Councils of Churches. 

The American Council lists as mem- 
bers fifteen Protestant denominations 
with a total membership of 1,500,000. 
Most of its member groups are small 
fundamentalist offshoots from the large 
Protestant denominations. 

In recent years, Dr. McIntire and his 
associates have hurled charges of Com- 
munist infiltration at the National and 
World Councils of Churches. 

They have also attacked the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. They 
regard it as subversive of some funda- 
mentalist doctrines based on the King 
James Version. 

The Church League of America is 
the organization of Edgar C. Bundy of 
Wheaton, Illinois, a former Army cap- 
tain who apw travels widely about the 
country lecturing before church and 
civic clubs. Mr. Bundy’s lectures are 
usually built around charges that Com- 
munists are taking over churches in the 
United States. 
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passed on February 24, 1960, at Okla- 
homa City, and 


“The General Council rejects the 
charge that there is any relationship 
between the Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible and communism, and 


“The General Council calls on the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force specifically to 
state that the charges relative to the 
dergy, to the churches, and to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the afore- 
said manuals are unproved allegations, 
and will not be reissued in any shape or 
manner, and 


“The General Council urges that the 
House Manpower Utilization subcom- 
mittee chaired by Representative Melvin 
Price look into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the preparation, authorization, 
and distribution of the manuals, and 


“The General Council supports the 
Moderator and the Stated Clerk of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America in efforts to 
aid any inquiry which is sincerely try- 
ing to uncover and to expose what ap- 
pears to be an evil and sinister conspiracy 
to discredit Protestantism—and, indeed, 
all religious institutions—in the United 
States.” 


Church Shelters 


Storm Victims 

The Bedford (Pennsylvania) Presby- 
terian Church recently sheltered and fed 
two hundred storm victims for two 
days when late winter storms closed 
highways, stranding approximately 4,000 
travelers in the town. The supply of 
commercial rooms was soon exhausted, 
and the churches and church members 
opened their doors. Civil defense pro- 
vided cots and blankets to meet the 
emergency. 


Czech Communists Urge 
Atheism for Children 


Czechoslovak Communist speakers, in 
a lengthy program broadcast by the 
Prague Radio, urged parents not to fear 
being ostracized by their religious 
neighbors and friends for trying to per- 
suade their children to become atheists. 
They said that while it was “almost hope- 
less” to convince the elderly to give up 
religious beliefs, “it is imperative to 
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come to grips with religion where chil- 
dren are concerned.” 

The speakers cited cases where 
Communist fathers tried to teach athe- 
ism to their children, only to be frus- 
trated by their wives, who secretly sent 
the youngsters to religious classes. They 
gave this advice: Fathers should spend 
more time convincing their children that 
“a walk, a sport, or some other outdoor 
activity is far better than wasting time 
on religious lessons.” 

One speaker openly admitted that “we 
ourselves are still afraid to speak openly 
of our atheism among our friends.” 
Therefore, he said, suitable atheistic 
lectures should be organized in all vil- 
lages and towns to arm atheists for their 
arguments with believers. 


Florida College Rejects 
$500,000 Gift by City 

Florida Presbyterian College recently 
refused to accept as a gift the campus 
site offered by the St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, city council. Instead, trustees of the 
nation’s newest Presbyterian-related col- 
lege voted to pay St. Petersburg $500,- 
000 for a choice 260-acre tract on Boca 
Ciega Bay deeded by the city last year. 

“The institution’s action was taken to 
forestall any complaints of violation of 
the constitutional principle of separation 
of Church and State,” Dr. William H. 
Kadel, president of Florida Presbyterian, 
said. 

The college opens its doors to a 
founding freshman class this September 
on an interim campus at St. Petersburg’s 
maritime base. Present plans call for 
completion of the first units on the per- 
manent site by 1962, at which time op- 
erations will be moved to the Boca 
Ciega Bay campus. 

The St. Petersburg city council ac- 
cepted the $500,000 note “with reluc- 
tance” and commended the trustees for 
a “wonderful gesture.” They assured Dr. 
Kadel of the city’s continued cooperation 
in developing the new college, the only 
Presbyterian institution of higher learn- 
ing in Florida. It is a joint venture of 
the Florida synods of both The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
em). 


Governor Says Churches 
Evade Controversy 


Governor Orville Freeman of Minne- 


Dorcas Brower, 19-year-old member of 
the Presbyterian Church at Barrow, 
Alaska (the Reverend John R. Chambers, 
pastor), is to star in the screen version of 
the Edna Ferber novel, Ice Palace. An 
Eskimo, Miss Brower is a graduate of 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College, Sitka, 
where she appeared in school plays. 





sota said this month that the church has 
an obligation to consider controversial 
questions involving moral and ethical 
issues, 

“To consider and discuss controversial 
issues would not violate the concept of 
separation of Church and State, but 
rather would fulfill the role which the 
church has as a vital community institu- 
tion,” he said. 

Governor Freeman told a men’s group 
at Zion Lutheran Church, Duluth, that 
it had become “an almost accepted pat- 
tern in modern church life to avoid 
controversial issues because these may 
become political questions—and many 
believe that controversy over such issues 
has no place in the church.” 


Sex and the Bible 

The value of the Bible in approaching 
questions of sex is underlined in a new 
book by Dr. William G. Cole which is 
attracting wide attention. Sex and Love 
in the Bible, published by the Association 
Press, is the fruit of years of research as 
well as vast experience in counseling on 
the part of Dr. Cole, who has recently 
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been named president-elect of Presbyte- 
rian-related Lake Forest College. 

Instead of ignoring sex, Dr. Cole be- 
lieves, churches should help by training 
parents to teach their children Biblically- 
based sexual attitudes. In his survey of 
sex in the Bible, which authorities have 
declared to be both thorough and schol- 
arly, Dr. Cole points out that the New 
Testament places the emphasis on the 
inner motivation. 

The book treats of such questions as 
the Bible’s attitude toward nudity, chas- 
tity, married love, and the joy of sex, as 
well as currently newsworthy topics such 
as birth control and juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Pastor Aids 
Strike Settlement 


The persistence and patience of the 
Reverend Lloyd A. Peterson, United 
Presbyterian minister of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, drew much of the credit for 
the final settlement of a prolonged strike 
of Wilson and Company meat-packing 
workers. 

Both union and management leaders 
—as well as public authorities—have 
credited Mr. Peterson with having 
played a major role in ending the dispute 
that shut down Wilson plants in seven 
cities. A Roman Catholic newspaper, 
The Courier, wrote: “The work of this 
Protestant minister has helped the cause 
of religion insofar as he has strengthened 
the belief that religion and morality have 
a place in solving the human problems 
of the market place.” 

Mr. Peterson, whose intervention 
brought the two sides back to the bar- 
gaining table in November after nego- 
tiations had broken off (P.L., Jan. 15, 
1960), spent endless hours in negotia- 
tions in Chicago in an effort to end the 
strike. Appointed by a committee of 
concerned Albert Lea citizens to attempt 
to end the stalemate, Peterson was able 
to bring about a meeting between the 
Wilson president and the chief negotiator 
for the union, who had never sat down 
face to face. 

“The basic problem is people,” Mr. 
Peterson said after the final strike settle- 
ment. “It arises out of inability to under- 
stand one another. 

“I believed always that both sides 
wanted to settle,” the minister-negotiator 
went on. “Someone had to get them to- 
gether—that’s all.” 

In the course of the last-ditch nego- 
tiations preceding the final signing of an 
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Pastor Lloyd A. Peterson is credited 
with big part in settling long strike. 


agreement, Peterson went for forty hours 
without sleep and made around forty 
trips between the company and union 
headquarters. He sometimes walked the 
two miles between the two offices to save 
taxi fare. His expenses in connection 
with the negotiation came out of his own 
pocket. 

Final settlement of the dispute 
hinged on the willingness of both com- 
pany and union to submit to arbitration 
the issue as to whether the strikers or 
those called in to work during the strike 
had rights to their jobs. Peterson man- 
aged to persuade both parties to arbi- 
trate this question. 

A newcomer to labor negotiations, 
Peterson continued to carry his regular 
church duties throughout the weeks he 
was working on the strike. He is a gradu- 
ate of Macalester College and McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. 


World Council Leader 
Scores Red Charge 


Allegations that Communists have in- 
filtrated Protestant churches in this 
country were condemned by Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft of Geneva, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
as “complete nonsense” and “stupid ac- 
cusations.” 

Dr. Visser 't Hooft commented on the 
“horrible” use of the word Communism 
in the United States. “Some use it to de- 
scribe what they don’t agree with or 
don’t understand,” he said. “This is dan- 
gerous for many reasons. For one thing, 
the people who make such stupid accu- 
sations wouldn’t know a real Communist 
if they saw one. And they wear out the 
word for those who hunt Communists— 
like the boy who cried “Wolf! ” 


Primate Scores Extremists 


On Sunday Sports 


Archbishop Hugh R. Gough of Syd. 
ney, Anglican Primate of Australia, 
warned church members against con- 
demning Sunday sports. Writing in his 
diocesan Newsletter, Dr. Gough declared 
that the church has no right to lay down 
rules for those who are not members. 

Extremist attitudes on Sunday games, 
he pointed out, could be responsible 
for driving young people away from the 
church “because they could say, with 
some truth, that there was little differ- 
ence for them in going for a walk and in 
playing a game of golf. 

“Instead of harsh, negative condem- 
nation, we should demonstrate a better 
way, and prove by our example that to 
spend Sunday in worship and rest means 
joy and efficiency,” the archbishop said. 
Christians, he added, should boldly de- 
clare to the world that one of the funda- 
mental secrets of happiness is “a Sunday 
well-spent.” 

Archbishop Gough urged Christians 
to attend church each Sunday, “three 
times if possible.” 


Interfaith Fund Drive 
Aids Desegregation Suit 


Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish leaders in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, have launched a fund drive to help 
finance a Federal court suit designed to 
force the local school board to step up 
racial desegregation in public schools. 

The suit was filed by parents of Stan- 
ley Vickers, a sixth grader in the all- 
Negro Northside School, whose request 
for transfer to a white school has twice 
been denied by the board. Money raised 
for the Vickers Appeal Fund will be 
used to press the case in U.S. District 
Court, a spokesman for the group said. 


Clergy-Spurred Vice Probe 
Brings Indictments 


A “vice and corruption” grand jury 
returned forty-nine indictments against 
forty-seven persons in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, for felonies and misdemeanors 
and ordered additional witnesses sub- 
poenaed after being closeted with four 
Protestant ministers who had charged 
“rampant” prostitution and gambling 
conditions in Wheeling. 

Subpoenaed to substantiate their 
charges made in sermons last December 
were the Reverend Arthur C. Prichard 
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of Warwood Presbyterian Church; the 
Reverend J. Davis Illingworth of Vance 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; the Rev- 
erend Thomas F. Moffett of Second 
Presbyterian Church; and the Reverend 
Donald Stewart of Third Presbyterian 
Church. Each spent approximately one 
hour in the jury room. 

Taxi driver Cecil Kirk, summoned by 
the jury, did not appear. A subpoena was 
issued, but law enforcement officers were 
unable to locate him to serve the paper. 
It was he who reportedly escorted one 
minister to several places suspected of 
illegal activities. 


Kentucky Clergymen Ask 


End of Race Barriers 


The Lexington (Kentucky) Ministe- 
rial Association has urged that “imme- 
diate attention ought to be given to 
removing enforced segregation practices 
at lunch counters and restaurants, at the 
theaters and places of public entertain- 
ment, in hotel lodgings, and in job op- 
portunities.” 

The clergymen added that they felt 
the churches of Lexington “ought to set 
the example by freely opening all places 
of worship to people of all races.” 

“We are not trying to force people 
into anything,” the Reverend James W. 
Angell, president of the association, said. 
“We are seeking thoughtful community 
co-operation and mental effort to deal 
with a problem that is world-wide. . . . 
We do not think of ourselves as a pres- 
sure group. We are trying to articulate 
the best ideals of community living and 
keep them before the public.” 


Public School Bible 
Teaching Approved 


Enthusiastic endorsement of public 
school Bible teaching was given last 
month by the North Carolina Council 
of Churches in a resolution adopted at 
its annual meeting. The delegates took 
note of the fact that U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions have held most public school 
Bible teaching programs unconstitu- 
tional, but observed that so far there 
has been no suit on the question in 
their state. 

Action on the Bible teaching reso- 
lution came after Dr. Price H. Gwynn, 
Jr., dean of Flora Macdonald College in 
North Carolina, told the group that “it 
was never intended by our founding fa- 
thers that education by the state should 
be godless.” 
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Gold Ribbon Winner at Oregon State Fair 
suggests you make 


Golden Apricot Coffeecake 


“It’s topped with apricot jam and slivered almonds— 
and bursting with the wonderful flavor 
only yeast can give,” says Mrs. Don 
Hood, winner of the new Gold Ribbon 
for the best yeast baking at Oregon’s 
State Fair. “‘And so easy to make. 
Just mix and spoon—it rises in 

the pan. And use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so fast rising 
and dependable . . . most of us prize- 
winning cooks wouldn't take any other.” 
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GOLDEN APRICOT COFFEECAKE 
FILLING 
¥ cup (1 stick) Blue Bonnet Margarine 
4 cup sugar 


DOUGH 
1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
4 cup warm (not hot) water 
¥% cup slivered blanched almonds Y, cup Blue Bonnet Margarine 
\ cup apricot jam Y4 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 3 eggs 
Combine ingredients in saucepan, cook gently Y% cup milk ; 
5 minutes. Stir often. Let cool. 3 cups sifted enriched flour 


I 

Dissolve yeast in water. In mixing bowl oo Ceapeen - 7 

cream margarine, gradually add sugar, and Brush with beaten egg white. Cover. Let 
cream together. Stir in yeast mixture and "S¢ in warm place until doubled in bulk, 
remaining ingredients. Beat until blended. 200ut I hour. Bake at 375°F. (mod.) about 
Reserve 4% cup dough. Spread remaining 30 minutes. 

dough in greased 9 x 9-inch pan. Cover with 
filling. Work reserved 14 cup dough with 4 
cup additional flour until smooth and pliable. 
Roll into 12-inch square. Cut into 4-inch 
Strips. Arrange lattice fashion over filling. 
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“Sing unto God, 
Ye kingdoms 
of the earth, 
0 sing ye praises 
unto the Lord’ 





l don’t think hymns were ever meant to be sung by one person, and that’s 
why I've got sixteen other people singing along with me in this album. 

We gathered at a church where the organ and acoustics were wonderful 
and sang 14 of the best-loved hymns you'll ever find. The hymn book 
included with the album has four-part harmonies and all the words so your 


people can join right in, too. 2. oe P 


Side one: Onward Christian Soldiers, Oh How I Love Jesus, 
The Church in the Wildwood, I Love to Tell the Story, The 
Home Over There, Count Your Blessings, All Hail the Power. 
Side two: Power in the Blood, When the Roll is Called up 
Yonder, Shall We Gather at the River, Bringing in the 
Sheaves, Brighten the Corner, Jesus Loves Me, What a Friend. 


Deluxe album with attached 32-page hymnal; stereo (STAO 1332) or reg. L.P. (TAO 1332) 
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Churches Rush Aid 
To Morocco 


Within hours after earthquakes, fire, 
and a tidal wave destroyed the port city 
of Agadir, Morocco, at midnight on Feb- 
ruary 29. American Protestant churches 
were rushing aid to the thousands of dis- 
aster victims. 

The New York headquarters of 
Church World Service, relief agency of 
major Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
in the United States, cabled $3,000 to 
buy medical supplies for the injured and 
the homeless. Meanwhile, blankets col- 
lected from American churchgoers and 
already in Italy for service in needy 
areas have been speeded to Morocco for 
distribution among an estimated forty- 
five thousand people left without cloth- 
ing or shelter when their homes 
crumbled around them. 

Church World Service representatives 
in every part of the world have been 
alerted to assess supplies of clothing, vi- 
tamin tablets, and food on hand which 
might be shipped to Morocco if the 
emergency requires it. 


Antidote 


For Delinquency 

Recreation may be only one part of 
the solution to juvenile problems. Em- 
ployment might very well be another. 


This proposition is getting a vigorous 
check-out in a Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood where improved athletic and social 
programs have brought a decline in 
youth delinquency but not a complete 
answer. 

Two racially integrated churches— 
Zion Baptist and Christ Episcopal—an- 
nounced in early February that they 
would operate an employment service 
for teen-agers. TV, radio, and press 
spread the word. 

The day after the announcement, over 
one hundred fifty young people signed 
up to be considered for work in private 
homes, markets, factories. By the end 
of the month, a thousand young people 
had their names on file, and a hundred 
had been placed in jobs. 

Thomas J. Ritter, a Baptist minister, 
and M. Barry Flint, a layman with ex- 
perience in employment work, are in 
charge of the service. Nearly five hun- 
dred employers, they say, are ready to 
lend a hand in the project. “By summer, 
we'll have uncovered a thousand jobs,” 
Tom Ritter predicts. 

The service, launched with $33,800 
from an anonymous giver, has already 
convinced many a young man and 
woman that both church and commu- 
nity are genuinely interested in helping 
them. The teen-agers who have landed 
jobs say that they are, at last, finding a 
meaningful place in the world. 
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Surgical team at the American Mission Hospital in Tanta, Egypt, performs the first 


eortic graft for an abdominal 


aortic aneurysm ever 


in Egypt. Sur- 


done 


geons are Dr. Abdullah Mishrick and Dr. Roy D. Clark (both facing camera). Before 
seeking help at the United Presbyterian-related hospital, the patient, a 63-year- 
old peasant, had been told he would have to go to Europe or the U.S. for this surgery. 
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College Students Polled 


On Religion 

Results of a poll of 1,500 students in 
secular colleges show that while 90 per 
cent believe in God, 86 per cent think it 
is not necessary to attend church regu. 
larly to have an adequate religious life. 

The survey was made under auspices 
of the Danforth Foundation to determine 
student moral values and social life in 
relation to religion. 

Students who evidenced deeper reli- 
gious attitudes were found in the study 
to be more likely to plan futures in such 
service professions as teaching, welfare, 
or medicine. Non-churchgoers expressed 
preference for careers in the arts, busi- 
ness, or industry. 

Asked to rate fifteen concepts in 
terms of their importance to Western 
civilization, students rated as the first 
four the dignity of the individual, the 
equality of men before the law, public 
education, and the brotherhood of man. 
Last on the list was the concept of orig- 
inal sin. 


. 


Race Relations: 


Toward Reconciliation 

In at least two Southern cities—Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina—church groups last month 
sought to relieve badly strained race re- 
lations. The tension resulted from a cam- 
paign by Negro college students and 
others to be allowed to sit at previously 
segregated lunch counters in department 
and variety stores. 

The Reverend James M. Lawson, 
thirty-one-year-old divinity student at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, was 
one of more than 100 persons arrested in 
connection with the lunch counter “sit- 
downs.” Jailed for six hours, Mr. Lawson 
was released when the seventeen mem- 
bers of the all-white Vanderbilt divinity 
faculty contributed $500 bail. 

In addition to being arrested, Mr. 
Lawson was also expelled from the insti- 
tution. Within a few hours, several of 
the nation’s leading seminaries—includ- 
ing Presbyterian McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago—had telegraphed 
offers to accept his transfer. Divinity 
students at Vanderbilt held a_ protest 
meeting on the snowy campus the day 
following Mr. Lawson’s arrest. 

In Charlotte, the Reverend J. T. Jones, 
a Presbyterian minister, reported that 
most of the city’s pastors had attended 
several reconciliation meetings sponsored 
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by a newly formed clergy group. Mr. 
Jones is the father of Joseph C. Jones, 
Johnson C. Smith Seminary student 
leader of the lunch counter demonstra- 
tions in that city (P.L., March 15). The 
association of ministers was formed fol- 
lowing demonstrations which brought 
the arrest of several students at Johnson 
C. Smith University. The pastors’ group, 
according to Mr. Jones, has sought to in- 
form leaders of the city’s churches of the 
facts behind the segregation dispute. To 
further this goal, the group expected to 
hold a meeting in one of the downtown 
churches to which the general public 
would be invited. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, Negro 
church members attempted to hold an 
anti-segregation prayer meeting on the 
steps of the state capitol. The meeting 
had to be cancelled, however, when state 
highway police turned back the 800 
marchers. Amid jeers and a few blows 
from persons who came to observe the 
meeting, the group retreated to the 
church steps a block away. There they 
began chanting, “We are not afraid.” 
They then sang “America the Beautiful” 
and the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The 165 members of the national staff 
of The United Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Christian Education pledged 
support to students staging “sit ins” in 
public eating places in forty-one commu- 
nities in the South. They expressed grati- 
tude to the students “who are giving re- 
sponsible and promising leadership to 
American citizens concerned about jus- 
tice and civil rights.” 

The staff members wrote to the stu- 
dents: “Your strategy is conceived in 
good faith, revealing your confidence in 
the American people. This you have ac- 
complished without rancor, rebellion or 
reprisal.” They pledged themselves to 


“support your movement with every re- | 


source at our command.” As a token offer 
of support, the group personally contrib- 
uted a fund “to be used wherever the 
courts must protect your rights.” 


German Churches Give 
$3,300,000 for Aid 

Protestants in East and West Germany 
have raised 14,000,000 marks (about 
$3,300,000) in a “Bread for the World” 
campaign to relieve hunger and distress 
throughout the world. The 
launched last December, was sponsored 
by the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) and the German Evangelical 
Free Churches. 

Campaign returns, said the committee 
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Ready now: 


VOLUME 1 

Introduction to the Bible 
Kenneth J. Foreman, Balmer | - 
H. Kelly, A. B. Rhodes, Bruce © 


M. Metzger, Donald G. Miller > > © : 


VOLUME 2 

Genesis. Charles T. Fritsch 
VOLUME 14 

Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah 

Jacob M. Myers 

VOLUME 18 


Luke. Donald G. Miller ae 


VOLUME 22 


Ralerti Enk 
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= : i ‘| LAYMAN'S 
COMMENTARY 


Dosiened particularly to be useful to lay men 
and women, this new 25-volume study tool 
opens the door to richer understanding of the 
Bible. The 25 authors are outstanding inter- 
preters of the Old and New Testaments, chosen 
for their ability to write in layman's language. 
Technical terms (such as Greek and Hebrew 
words) are avoided. Every passage in the Bible 
is thoroughly explained, and introductory articles 
give the message and background for each book 
of the Bible. Volume | has five articles which 
illuminate the history, message, and meaning of. 
the entire Bible. 

Physically, LBC volumes are planned for 
maximum readability, with bindings built to 
last a lifetime. Yet the cost is low enough to 
enable nearly everybody to buy the LBC over 


Philippians, Col 
Archibald M. Hunter 


the 6-year publishing schedule. 


Boxed set of 5,$8.751| ||| This is a stimulating tool—to be used by 


Single copies, $2.00 
4 or more, $1.75 each 
(any assortment) 


teachers, study groups, 
writers, 
study of the Bible. 


families, ministers, 


libraries; and above all, for personal 








ALASKA 


9th CRUISE 
especially for Presbyterians, 
JULY 21-AUG. 10, 1960 
$.S. Princess Lovise 
For free, illustrated folder 
*“Alaska,"* please write 


Presbyterian-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 




















SEE EUROPE 
with Dr. Robert M. Young, Minister 

First Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio 
Visit the heart of Evrope, 27 days: London - Hol- 
land - Belgium - Germany - Switzerland - Austria - 
Itely - Monaco - Paris. Departing Cleveland and 
Detroit by air, July 6th, returning August Ist on 
B.O.A.C. JETLINER. Write for brochure: 


CHIMA TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 








1132 South Main Street Akron 1, Ohio 











WORLD TOURS 


See OBERAMMERGAU Passion Play, Far East, India, HOLY 
LAND, Indonesia, Bali, Ceylon, Egypt, RUSSIA, etc. Two 
exciting economical Around-the-World Tours to choose 
from. July 17 to September 3. Includes sightseeing and 
interviews with top political and religious leaders. Di- 
rected by experienced, nationally-known Christian leaders. 
Write for details: 


WORLD SEMINAR TOURS 
5541 University Avenue Chicago 37, titinois 





LANDS OF THE | 


BIBLE TOUR 





A 26 day tour for Ministers, Teachers, and 
others. 
Under the Personal Direction of Dr. W. W. 
Sloan, Professor of Bible, Elon College 
and author of “Survey of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 
Departs N. Y. by Lufthansa flight June 13 
and returns July 9. Inclusive tour price 
$1,589. 
Tour highlights Oberammergau Passion 
Play and 16 days in the Holy Land. 
Also Visits Munich, Rome, Athens, Cairo. 
Extension visits available to Iran, Iraq and 
Turkey. 
For detailed information write: 
RELIGIOUS TRAVEL DIVISION 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N.Y. 
DEPT. P 
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in charge, were higher than in any pre- 
vious collection under EKID auspices. 
The funds are to be used not only for 
food shipments and immediate aid meas- 
ures, but also long-range agricultural, 
medical, and housing programs. 


Cleveland Church Cited 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was presented with the 
Guideposts Church Award in recogni- 
tion of its “spiritual creativity” in assist- 
ing residents of its downtown neighbor- 
hood. (PresspyTertaAN Lire published a 
feature article on this church, “Where 
Strangers Find a Home,” April 14, 
1956). 

Van Varner, associate editor of the 
nondenominational magazine, presented 
a bronze plaque at a service attended by 
the mayor of Cleveland and other city 


dignitaries. He told the congregation 


that it had taken “the initiative to go 
beyond the realm usually associated with 


religion.” 

He pointed out that the church had 
remained in the district, although five 
other nearby churches had moved else- 
where. He particularly commended the 
congregation for helping to improve lo- 
cal housing and for opening its doors to 
neighborhood groups. 


Nine Ministers, One Church 
Win Freedoms Awards 


Nine United Presbyterian ministers 
and one Presbyterian church were 
among the award winners recently at the 
eleventh annual ceremony sponsored by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. 

The winners and their awards 
were: 
> First Presbyterian Church of German- 
town (Philadelphia), Pa. (the Reverend 
D. Reginald Thomas, pastor), $1,000 
award and an encased George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal for a television show, 
“Land Where Our Fathers Died.” 
> The Reverend Paul W. Johnston, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church of Worth- 
ington, Ohio, first prize in the sermon 
category: $1,000 and an encased George 
Washington Honor Medal. 
> The Reverend John M. Vander 
Meulen, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Santa Ana, California, $100 and 
a George Washington Honor Medal. 

The following won George Wash- 
ington Honor Medals: 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor, Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Reverend Ralph B. Hindman, as- 
sociate pastor, Bryn Mawr (Pennsylva- 
nia) Presbyterian Church, 


John Bruere (left), pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, receives 
Guideposts award from Van Varner (second from right), of Guideposts magazine. 
Mayor of Cleveland, Anthony J. Celebrezze (right), and James M. Lister, director 
of urban renewal, also joined in recognition of the church’s service to the city. 
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The Reverend John W. Omerod, pas- 
tor, Central Presbyterian Church, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The Reverend Marshall Wayne Simp- 
son, associate pastor, Arcadia Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Peoria, Illinois. 

The Reverend Aladar T. Tomshany, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The Reverend Roy W. Townsend, 
pastor, Nottingham (Pennsylvania) 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Reverend Wendell S. Tredick, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Long 
Beach, California. 


Conversion of Jews 


Re-examined 

Christians who argue that the gospel 
of Christ should not be preached to Jews 
with the aim of conversion are not 
“faithful to the Lord of the Church and 
its mission,” a veteran Norwegian mis- 
sionary to Jews suggested in a statement 
published in Oslo, Norway. 

The Reverend Magne Solheim of 
Haifa, Israel, who has worked among 
Jews and Jewish converts for the past 
twenty-one years—in Israel for the past 
ten—deplored the opposition of some 
Christians to this kind of evangelistic 
work. 

He rejected the view that it was bet- 
ter if Jews are helped to a closer rela- 
tionship with God within the framework 
of their own religion than if efforts were 
made to win them to the Christian faith. 

He rejected equally the attitude “that 
missions (to Jews) are unnecessary be- 
cause the Jews will be converted by 
God’s own direct action at the return of 
Christ.” 

Pointing out that in New Testament 
times Jews embraced the Christian faith 
as a result of preaching, Pastor Solheim 
declared: “For Jews today, the way is 
the same. We must be faithful to the 
Lord of the Church and its mission. . .. 
We must be true to the missionary com- 
mand also with respect to Israel.” 

By and large, he said, “Jews today 
have no hostile attitude toward Jesus.” 
Although “a Jew who becomes a Chiris- 
tian is (still) regarded as a traitor to his 
own people,” nevertheless “there are 
many enlightened Jews who understand 
that if the Church is to be true to the 
gospel, it must proclaim that gospel also 
to the Jews.” They respect Christians 
most when they do not “hide their Chris- 
tian faith in their relations with Jews,” 
he said. “It is tremendously shortsighted 
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if we Christians believe that the Church 
will gain favor in Jewish eyes by ignoring 
the Christian message.” 

Pastor Solheim’s congregation at 
Haifa is made up of Christians of Jewish 
blood from Europe—chiefly from Ru- 
mania, and in smaller numbers from 
Hungary, Germany, and Yugoslavia. 
Some were baptized believers before 
they left Europe; others were converted 
after resettling in Israel. 

Expressing something of the same 
philosophy in this country, the National 
Lutheran Council, representing eight 
Lutheran bodies in the United States, 
has eanbarked on a drive to convert Jews 
to Christianity. 

The Reverend Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer, 
of the Lutheran Council’s Division of 
American Missions, recently reported on 
the findings of a “theological consulta- 
tion” on “the church and Judaism,” 
sponsored by the Council's Department 
for the Christian Approach to the Jew- 
ish People. The study group concluded 
in part that the conversion of Jews is a 
matter of Christian conscience and com- 
mitment, and as “instruments of the 
Holy Spirit, we must persistently evan- 
gelize”; that the time is “right” for an 
intensive effort looking toward the “evan- 
gelization of the Jews.” 

Dr. Hoyer revealed that he discussed 
this matter with a number of religious 
leaders during a visit to Israel last sum- 
mer. “We pointed out,” Dr. Hoyer said, 
“that as far as the Christian Church is 
concerned, we have no alternative but to 
bring the gospel to the Jewish people 
and to all others; to neglect them or to 
leave them out is to discriminate against 
them. We were pleased to note that, 
when thus presented, this position was 
graciously accepted in every case.” 


Chicago Church Views 
Police Scandal 


Reports of widespread corruption in 
the Chicago Police Department, aired by 
the city’s major newspapers, received 
extensive attention by the congregation 
of Fourth Presbyterian Church, Dr. Har- 
rison Ray Anderson, pastor. 

For five Wednesday nights, members 
of the congregation discussed the weak- 
ness of law enforcement in their city. 
Then they appointed a committee of 
three lawyers of the congregation to as- 
sess the problem and make recommenda- 
tions, 

The lawyers foynd the following 
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T did think I did see all Heaven before me, and the great God Himself. (George Frideric Handel) 


HANDEIL- MESSIAH 


No one knows the MESSIAH better than 
the British, who have been singing it in 
their great choruses since 1741. 

Or Sir Matcotm Sarcent, who writes 
that he has “known, loved, rehearsed, and 
performed it for 40 years.” 

Or the Hupversrietp CuHorat Society 
(est. 1836) which has performed the 
Messiah annually for more than 20 years 
under Sir Malcolm’s direction. Share in this 
inspired spiritual tradition—add the 
world’s most loved sacred oratorio to your 
record collection this Easter. 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
conducts 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
Soloists: Elsie Morison, Soprano. Marjorie 
Thomas, Contralto. Richard Lewis, Tenor. 

James Milligan, Bass-Baritone 


THE MESSIAH IN ANGEL STEREO—FOR EASTER 


Complete 3 Record Set—Angel (S) 3598C 
with handsomely illustrated booklet containing 
essays by Sir Malcolm Sargent and others. 


Messiah Highlights Angel (S) 35830 


including famous Hallelujah Chorus and best-loved 
choruses and arias from the complete oratorio. 


Also available 
in monophonic editions. 
Omit prefix S 




















Deluxe Portable Seating 
by 


Heywood-Wakefield 

portable chairs pro- 

vide an economical, 

convenient means of 

obtaining additional, est vane 

temporary seating 

capacity without sacrificing comfort 

or dignity of decor. Available in full- 

upholstered spring cushion models, 

semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 

wood, the entire line features welded 

tubular steel frame construction which 

assures years of extra service. Write 

for illustrated literature. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 

Auditorium Seating Division 

MENOMIN®E, MICHIGAN 
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Shepard HomeLIFT gives you 
one-floor convenience 


This modern residence elevator elimi- 
nates the strain of climbing stairs and 
brings the convenience of single-floor 
living to any multi-story home. It is 
quickly installed without major altera- 
tions and operates on regular house 
current for only pennies a day. So simple 
and safe even a child can operate it. 


f——— Mail for FREE literature ———4 


Shepard Elevator Co. 

5079 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on the Shepard 
HomeLIFT to: 


Name. _ 


Address__ 
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conditions: 


“1. Extensive political control and in- 
fluence (which) ... involve promotions 
and job preferment ... (and) wide- 
spread protection from law enforcement 
of illegal enterprises. 


“2. Widespread grafting . . . ranging 
from petty shakedowns of motorists, 
through . . . payoffs from protected busi- 
ness or criminal interests, to the most 
flagrant cases ... of police participation 
in burglaries. 


“3. General inefficiency of operations . . . 
and considerable discouragement of the 
many honest police officers from fully 
performing their duties. . . .” 


The committee noted with approval 
the selection of Dean Orlando W. Wil- 
son as new head of the police, but 
warned that he “must be provided with 
the means to root out all the corrupt and 
incompetent elements in the depart- 
ment” and urged “the establishment of 
a merit system to replace the present civil 
service system.” 

Fourth Presbyterian Church and its 
members can aid “the sweeping program 
of reform needed,” the attorneys said. 
Among other steps, the church members 
were urged to report any instance of po- 
lice corruption or inefficiency and to 
strive to set a high moral tone with re- 
spect to the law. 

“To give petty bribes to policemen to 
avoid tickets ...is to connive in police 
graft and does much to encourage 
grosser forms of graft... . 

“Each of us, if a victim of any crim- 
inal, should aid the City Prosecutor . . . 
and not be deterred by threats or trick- 
ery ... but see, even if it gives us dis- 
comfort and trouble, that crime is 
punished.” 





An index 
of the 1959 issues, 


Vol. 12 of PresspyTertan LiFe, is 
being printed for the convenience 
of subscribers. Indexes for 1956, 
1957, and 1958 issues are also avail- 
able. Send 20 cents in stamps for 
each index desired to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 














HOLY WEEK 
IN 1960 


(Continued from page 11) 


with every thought to the first-century 
situation, we realize why some thought 
then, and some think now, that he was 
wrong. 

He was called by some the prophet 
Elijah, by others the Messiah (Christ) of 
God, but others branded him “Impostor,” 
“Blasphemer,” “Satan!” Jesus was not 
even widely accepted. He wasn’t ac- 
cepted at all as the announcement he 
claimed to be. People honored their own 
precious opinions and would not submit 
to the announced Rule of God. 

In order to catch some of the spirit 
of the Holy Week occasion, we need to 
look squarely and honestly into our own 
hearts. Jesus spoke of the seed (the word 
—the announcement) falling on hard 
ground, rocky soil, or good earth (Mark 
4:1-5). How did he mean this—in respect 
to us? Do we think of ourselves as the 
hard ground (probably), rocky soil (may- 
be), or good earth (no)? 

He elaborated true blessedness in the 
Beatitudes as belonging to the poor in 
spirit, meek, pure in heart, peacemakers, 
and so on (Matt. 5:1-12). How do we 
take this: as a promise or as a condem- 
nation? Since we probably are not always 
poor in spirit, or meek or pure in heart, 
these words become a curse because 
they deny blessedness. From these two 
random examples, perhaps we of the 
twentieth century can see why men of 
the first century found murderous im- 
pulses mounting with each word that 
Jesus spoke. His promise they heard as 
a curse. His good news was to them bad 
news. The God of whom he spoke was 
no God of theirs, and would be the 
Ruler of Israel over their dead bodies. 

Well, that is what we find in the New 
Testament. The people there do not ac- 
cept God’s Reign with jubilant shouts 
of joy. Their hearts do not well up with 
an overflowing response. No. Their little 
defensive lives coil more tightly around 
themselves and take God's Rule of love 
as a judgment on their own inability to 
love, which it is, of course, but not in 
any direct way. 

Examine this situation: Jesus did not 
judge the Rich Young Ruler (Luke 
18:18-30). Jesus spoke words to him 
that could have opened the doors of his 
life, the sun streaming in, the wind swirl- 
ing through dusty curtains. But it was 
out of the question. The invitation was 
too much like a judgment on an ugly, 
circumscribed life. So it was a judgment. 


The young man turned down the invita. 
tion. And Jesus could do nothing; a lover 
has no means except his love by which 
to compel a response. If that is refused, 
no further recourse remains open. 

Perhaps we shall never appreciate the 
fact that all the commotion in Palestine 
around 30 a.p. sprang from theology, 
We more civilized folk do not kill people 
for their declarations about God or God's 
word; quite to the contrary. We go out 
of our way to make room for any belief 
in any god, since being religious is the 
thing and which religion doesn’t matter, 
Yet God caused the trouble in Palestine, 
In being the God he promised that he 
would always be to his people, he upset 
Israel. He came as only HE could come, 
as Immanuel, as Messiah, that is as a 
lover who opened himself as a lover must 
to the one whom he loves—and thus to 
the bitterness of rejection. Israel as the 
loved one had gone on too long pictur- 
ing God as far away in the clouds, aus- 
tere and unloving. Its capacity for faith- 
ful response had atrophied. When God 
came, the people couldn't believe, and 
would not, and furthermore, they found 
the possibility of love so offensive that 
they did away with the threat once and 
for all. 

Jesus, interpreting the meaning of the 
announcement he brought from God and 
refusing any other interpretation, raised 
the only issue that really matters: God. 
He is what we should be prepared to 
look for in the Holy Week events. And 
it may be difficult to find the issue posed 
sharply. It is gracious to assume that 
church members are all believers, but 
it is an inaccurate assumption. Very few 
believe. Accepting the Reign of God, 
which is the act of belief, means sur- 
render to his grace and the future of risk 
that bears down everlastingly upon the 
believer. It means throwing custom and 
prudence to the winds. It means aban- 
doning the world with its material and 
spiritual life in order to live in the new 
age under a new monarch. It even means 
abandoning much of our talk, talk, talk, 
holy and otherwise, in order to hear God. 

Now frankly that is going too far. Yet 
Jesus raises for us the crisis of decision 
twenty centuries later as we in church 
services hear about his coming into 
Jerusalem, and meeting with disciples 
in an upper room, and battling with God 
in the garden, and goiyg to a mock trial, 
and staggering under a cross, and even- 
tually dying there a cruel death. Suffer- 
ing love alone provides access to the true 
life God intends for us. It sounds like 
nonsense, but it may be true, depending 
on whether or not—we believe. 
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visor kit comes with compartments for 
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tissues, maps, and sunglasses. Held in i nae 

place by elastic straps; flips out of sight 
when not in use. $1.50 each, two for 
$2.95. Ena’s Mailbox Shopper, 1085-PL 
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Save yourself and your lawn with 
this all-aluminum Step-Save hose valve. 
No need to return to sill cock at the 
house to move your sprinkler. May also 
be used at end of hose line as soaker, 
car-washer, etc. Valve is bright red for 
easy locating. $3.35. Jackson Specialty 
Company, 867PL Woodbine, Jackson, 
For home or travel, this portable cov- Michigan. 
ered shoe closet keeps six pairs of shoes 
clean and prevents them from brushing 
against clothes. Made of quilted plastic, 
it has four grommets, and metal hook 
for hanging in closet or car. 31%” x 18” 
over-all, No. 3457 wine, No. 3458 blue, 
No. 3459 green. $2.89. Bancroft’s, 2170 
South Canalport Avenue, Dept. PL, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois. 


2 for $1.75 

_3 for $2.50 
You're sure to steal the show with this astoundi: 
TRAILING MUM VINE! Train it any way you like 
heart-shaped, triangle, rectangle, oval. Place it on 
the mantel, table, bookshelf, cabinet. Soon the 
tumbling mums cascade downward in sensational 

w ! SEND NO MONEY! On de- 


) your money— 
you don't even have to return the plants. Big Spring 
1960 Color catalog now available—25 cents each. 


FREE GIFT 
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ing vine. 
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A complete wardrobe of Flite-Light 
luggage. Three pieces, 24”, 21”, 18”, 
in red MacGregor plaid, sturdy wood 
frames, water-repellent linings, brass 
polished hardware, locks and keys. Nest 
within one another for easy storage. 
$14.95 plus 10% excise tax, express col- 
lect. Barilen Corp., 11 E. 47 Street, 

Dept. PL, New York 17, New York. ee mate aiternate sesign 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey. 








Here Is My Harvest: of fun, pathos, op- 
timism, courage, nature lore, rural phi- 
losophy and serenity. $4.00 postpaid. 
Exposition Press Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. - 

Former DCE desires church secretary 
work. Willing to do children’s work if time 
permits. Write: Presbyterian Life, Box 117, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


TEN BELOVED HYMNS with 
SCRIPTURAL INTRODUCTIONS 


WILLARD THOMAS REESE, baritone soloist, 
has recorded these hymns in a devotional 
setting, introduced by selected Scriptural 
readings. The album, ideal as a gift, in- 
cludes the following hymns: “OPEN MY 
EYES,” “O MASTER, LET ME WALK WITH 
THEE,” “GIVE ME, 0 LORD, AN UNDER- 
STANDING HEART,” “i WOULD BE TRUE,” 
“COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS,” “ABIDE WITH 
ME,” “GOD WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU,” 
“SWEET HOUR OF PRAYER,” “LOVING SPIR- 
IT THOU HAST BROUGHT US,” “DEAR LORD 
AND FATHER OF MANKIND,” and is avail- 
able on a 12 inch 3343 LP high fidelity 
record, on order, $3.98, satisfaction guar- 
anteed, from 


THE REKO RECORD COMPANY 


179 Halstead St., East Orange, N. J. 























PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
WELCOMES ANOTHER 
NEW ADVERTISER 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


See Poge 3 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE INVITES READERS’ 
CONSIDERATION AND RESPONSE TO THE 
MESSAGES OF THE ADVERTISERS. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroider ies —Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 123 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1960 
and Clergy 
J; 4 COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 

i fas a N.Y 
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PEWS PULPIT a CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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With my children and grandchildren 
all assembled under our roof, I blew my 
top at breakfast and demanded to know 
who had left the back yard hose running 
all night. My wife and helpmeet spoke 
up at once, “I stand on my rights under 
the Fifth Amendment and refuse to an- 
swer, on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me.” 


cod o o 


“A young housewife can make three 
things out of practically nothing,” my 
mother used to say. “A salad, a hat, and 
a quarrel.” 

c e od 


The cost of desserts for our family 
went up noticeably again in March. We 
had finally consumed the great Christmas 
pile-up of fruit cakes, cookies, candies, 
and pies stored in our freezer. 


Co o c 


My four-year-old granddaughter 
wants a horse. Her mother wanted one 
at age ten. I had one at age twelve. Is 
each younger generation generating its 
wants earlier? Or perhaps capabilities 
mature earlier than they used to. It all 
leaves a grandpop confused. 


“Those who continue to shrink from 
responsibility,” Dr. Herbert H. Wassel 
told us men at church, “continue to 





shrink.” 








Otto Schmieder, the humorous horolo- 
gist (look it up) in our church, told our 
college-boy Sunday school class, “When 
proposing to a girl, fellows, it’s not the 
setting that’s important. It’s the size 
of the diamond.” 


° cd & 


The only objection I have to good 
luck is that it invariably comes to me 
dressed up as hard work. 

od a & 


Sweet Deanne Jones, age eight, came 
home and told her mommie, “I just met 
Jimmy Smith’s pastor, and you know 
something? He has the same first name 
as our pastor. It’s Reverend.” 


° o o 


The Reverend W. Borthwick sends 
me a report from his mission work in 
South India: Two very poor boys were 
eyeing a lavish spread of food for the 
governor's banquet. “Let’s snitch an 
apple,” suggested one hungry lad. “No- 
body will see us.” The second boy said, 
“But God will see us.” “Yes,” said the 
first boy, “but he won't tell.” 


o c c 


Very young Bobby Prophet was at- 
tending church with his mother in Tulsa, 
as usual. She worried because he didn’t 
fidget, as usual; he seemed enthralled. 
Afterward she questioned him. “Why,” 
said he, sensibly, “the preacher talked 
all morning about us Prophets.” 


Cc o o 


Then there was the lad who asked his 
mother, “Is it true that we came from 
dust and will return to dust?” His mother 
nodded. So he said, “Well, I just looked 
under my bed, and there's somebody 
there either going or coming.” 


G ° co 


A Presbyterian field missionary in 
our desert region shoveled his car out 
of one dry river bed, drove a few miles, 
then stalled in another. “This,” groused 
he, “is what I call going from one ex- 
stream to another.” 


© o ¢ 


From a memorial address honoring 
my good friend Charlie Davis, by his 
pastor Frank Halliday Ferris in Cleve- 
land: 

“I do not agree with Tennyson that 
‘a sorrows crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things.’ Nothing comforts 
us more than to remember our friends 
and what they mean to us. It not only 
mitigates our grief, it impels us to trans- 
mute it into nobler living that the world 
may not be too much poorer because one 
choice spirit has gone from it.” 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 


& CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac- 
credited. Characterized by academic excellence. 


Robert D. Swanson, President Alma, Michi 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, ‘Home Economics, Elemen- 


tary & S 
Write 























BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching, graduate ane. professional 
schools. Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake. lowa. 





Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 

. Four-year teacher education pro- 
qrem ... Air Force ROTC... Mem- 


ber of Midwest Conference . .. » Dis- 
tinguished faculty yn with small classes . . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student activities . .. 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 


W R | T E p= -- a4 y~ Ay pg lowa 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year weer arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 82. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in Niberat arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia. Kans. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for a and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for — study in the eo? Write to 

Dept. ooster, Ohio. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


Independent, Coeducational, Presbyterian-Related 






PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. 

Write Director of Admissions. Parkville, Missouri. 


STERLING COLLEGE _4,,4,,42its¢ 


Co-ed, Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers re.net.. teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic st ds, able 
in cost. Write: Admi i] 











r 
. Sterling. Kans. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A ee gy College wy Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies. Missouri. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts college with 
@ program planned especially for the education of 
women. Write: Admissions » Queens College, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1960. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





COEDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATORY 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of Ad i H Indi 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE sees 

yas accreditation. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Wlinois College, Department A. Jacksonville, tlinois 


; IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
+ of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
-~ master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
— collegiate athletics. 


“America’ od- 
BET a cniversity com 









o Afas pus.” 


— Woodin Laurie, President 


University, San ntonio, Texas 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J2resers., 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre- professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Ditincive. Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully’ accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Coomegeve student body. Moderate costs. 

President, Greeneville, Tenn. 











LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation’s 
finest suburban communities. 
Central emphasis laced on 
Great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education. 
Presbyterian affiliated; enrol- 
ment limited to 800; liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission. 

wi Box 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 
Cuperror... 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


bUBUQUE wa GAYLORD HMAN PRES 





NORTH PARK ACADEMY 4 Shzstise 

day high 
school. Northwest side Chicago. Est. 1891. Coed. 
Grades 9-12. College prep. Wholesome activities 
program. Small classes. Reasonable cost. Descript. 
folder and catalog. Ev. Covenant Ch. sponsor. Write: 
Dir. of Admissions, 3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, til. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Prgsbyterian 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. oe ag ee golf. Competitive 
se elazehive. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
- Ww. Secatmester, tex 101, Colora, 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLA I R ACADEMY preshyintan calaaion. 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college SS. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James + . Box 75. Blairstown, N.J. 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY Fully ac- 
INSTITUTE cri *coursee Grades 8°13. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 


vidual attention. All sports. 79th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, wn, NJ. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole a ee. mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to la how to live. Prepares 











Maryville College 


Founded 1319 


One of America’s better small colleges 


A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 

ation, . Pre-protes- 
sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. intercol- 
legiate athletics for all. Write President Ralph W. Lloyd, 
Box B, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 





U L S A Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE xariscions Tulsa 4, Oklohome 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
[MACALESTER 


with a Christian Emphasis 
TT ai 


in Minnesota's Twin Cities 

Pre-professional preparation 
for busi » the pr 
government. 










1500 Students—coeducational— 
in the land of@10,000 lakes, 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul. Minnesota 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "333° 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, ‘e-en- 
gineering, pre- ministerial, and others. *‘The rently 
College,” noted for community service. Writ 
Paul R. Stewart. Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 





MEN’S COLLEGES 


LAF AYETTE COLLEGE fetes. fe 


Omws A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, ~~ - 

B.S. in Civil ” chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
Ne, Metallurgical Engineering. ‘5- -year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. Major in 
International Affairs. Write: of Admissions. 


for coll and | 124th ‘year of character oy ld- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45. New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 





PEDDIE Where Christian influences vail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write: 
Dr Hightstow 


. c. oO. % -» Box 4-S, . NJ. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





LANKENAU Pre-school enmn'l Sieh sc 4 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for — ~ 
neral courses, Smal! classes. Music, drama, s 
w dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. M crate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE > 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadetphia 44 





STU ART HALL snenartinst*giniee 


An Episcopal girls’ school. Fully accredited. Grades 
9-12. Notable college entrance record. Music & 
art. Charming atmosphere. ye campus. Art 


sports. Gym, indoor Naty wy 
Martha y Jones, M — Og P, Staunton, Va. 








‘MONMOUTH COLLEGE a 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 

‘of. courses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
jbson, Pres. 


ne arts, and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gi 


Apri 1, 1960 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE fulton; 
Presbyterian, four-year liberal “~ college for men. 


Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 


Admission by Lage gh . ards 
Write: Direct i Fulton, Mi ] 








CAMPS 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS) 4°75" 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate compe. 
360 acres. Understanding jeaders. Al Coin 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fis Dra- 


matics. Summer school. idway Phila.-Baltimore. 
Norman C. Far “1010, Colera, Maryland. 
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A “LARGE SUMMER” 
THAT LASTS ALL YEAR 


(Continued from page 9) 


van, and later went as a delegate to a 
national meeting of United Presbyterian 
Youth in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Now a freshman at church-related 
Lindenwood College in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, Kathy is preparing to be a voca- 
tional guidance counselor. “Sometimes, 
in the scurry-scrabble of campus life,” 
she says, “I feel more self-centered and 
sleepy than ever before. But here, just 
as everywhere, there are human prob- 
lems—the kind that just potluck-supper 
fellowship can't reach. I hope to keep 
disturbed.” 

For James Sanford of Brewton, Ala- 


bama, caravaning meant a sense of re- 
assurance—at first, anyway. 

In 1958, Jim was only sixteen, and had 
never been in the North. But he signed 
up for a service caravan that took him 
to Michigan. Spending four weeks in the 
state, members of the caravan visited 
two communities to teach in vacation 
church schools and carry out religious 
censuses. 

“The experience of working and liv- 
ing with people who weren't of my own 
race gave me a new feeling of confi- 
dence,” says Jim. “Being a Negro, I'd 
expected prejudice, which is harder to 
take when you're several hundred miles 
from home. I wasn’t sure how my Chris- 
tianity would react. 

“But I found,” Jim asserts, “that race 
isn’t a barrier with people when they 





cation: 


summer projects for teen-agers 


Eight summer projects for United Presbyterian youth of high- 
school age have been scheduled by the Board of Christian Edu- 


» A seminar that will bring together young people and Cape 
Canaveral personnel for discussion on present-day relevance of 
the Christian faith. Cocoa Beach, Florida; June 23 to July 7. 


» Two seminars on African problems as seen by officials of Con- 
gress, the State Department, African embassies, the United Na- 
tions, and the Church. Washington, D.C.; June 19 to 25, July 
10 to 16. 


» A work camp affording youth of different racial backgrounds 
an opportunity to study discrimination and to begin development 
of a church camp site. Seaton, Illinois; June 12 to 27. 


» A work camp that will combine manual labor with observa- 
tion of vocational opportunities in full-time church work. Chi- 
cago; June 27 to July 12. 


» Service caravans that will entail assistance in vacation church 
schools, religious censuses, and similar enterprises. Originating 
at church-related Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio; 
June 14 to July 24. 


> A drama caravan that will tour Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York to demonstrate how stage techniques can be used in church 
life. Originating at Muskingum College; June 15 to July 9. 


» A seminar on Christian Theology. Church-related Dubuque 
Theological Seminary; July 5 to 14. 


For additional information write to the Department of Youth 
Program, 1105 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7,Pennsylvania. 











really have a common purpose. That dis- 
covery helped me a lot.” 

When Jim got back to Brewton, he or- 
ganized a Sunday-school class of ten 
young people, and took on heavier duties 
in his Sunday-evening discussion group. 
From time to time, he spoke at worship 
services in his church. It occurred to him 
that he ought to consider studying for 
the ministry. 

Last summer, Jim Sanford again 
signed up for a service caravan. One of 
the stops on the itinerary was a church 
in New York City’s Puerto Rican section. 

“We taught in the vacation church 
school during the morning,” Jim explains, 
“and in the afternoon we took a religious 
census of the neighborhood. We went 
from door to door asking folks about their 
church affiliation and inviting them to 
Park Presbyterian. 

“What we saw in taking that census 
surely did shake me up,” he says. “The 
poverty and living conditions were heart- 
breaking. People’s physical and spiritual 
needs showed on their faces.” 

James Sanford is now a freshman in 
Hope College, Michigan. He plans to be- 
come a medical missionary and, “if the 
New York shock doesn’t go away,” will 
look for a job in an inner-city parish. 

Most United Presbyterian summer 
projects for teen-agers are carried out un- 
der the auspices of synods, presbyteries, 
or congregations. But a few are con- 
ducted, as experiments, by the Board of 
Christian Education. Among Board-op- 
erated projects last summer were those 
in which Kathy Tuepker and James San- 
ford took part, plus a work camp, a 
drama caravan, an on-the-spot seminar, 
and three traveling seminars. 

Typical participants agree that these 
projects “delivered more than we or- 
dered”—more hard work, more valuable 
experience. 

“To be honest, I enrolled for the drama 
caravan mostly because I like acting,” 
admits seventeen-year-old David Gullion 
of Pittsburgh, who has appeared in little- 
theater productions, as well as high- 
school and church plays. 

“But in North Carolina and Virginia,” 
he says, “we ran into heat that was over a 
hundred. Evey travel all day, then act— 
with a crepe-hair beard pasted to your 
face—in that kind of heat? The glamour 
disappears. 

“I guess I did have one serious reason 
for going,” Dave adds. “The purpose of 
the caravan Was to show people how 
theater techniques can be adapted for 
special worship services. I think there 
are big possibilities here. 

“What surprised me was that this tech- 
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nique thing began to take second place,” 
Dave remarks. “After the first week, I 
saw that people watched, not to see how 
we acted our parts, but to see what we 
believed about the religious ideas in the 
plays. 

“I felt a responsibility to make my 
acting a means of expressing my faith,” 
Dave says. “And I've tried to do that 
since I've been home—in the church 
Christmas play and in other ways, too.” 

During the summer, Joan Adams took 
part in a work camp, attended the na- 
tional meeting of United Presbyterian 
Youth, and went to an assembly of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, an 
interdenominational group. She returned 
to Winston-Salem, North Carolina, with 
a new sense of what young people can 
accomplish, 

“Our strong point is that we're loose in 
the saddle, willing to look at old prob- 
lems from a slightly different angle. And 
that could be a more Christian angle,” 
Joan points out. 

By way of example, she describes how 
the work camp in Illinois brought to- 
gether teen-agers of four different races. 
She tells about the hard manual labor, 
the probing discussions, the antagonisms 
that sprang up but eventually disap- 
peared. “We tried to face our own preju- 
dices, and at the same time see each 
other as individuals,” she says. “It was 
rough. But our parents probably would 
have had an even harder time. 

“Of course, we don’t have it made— 
we have a lot to learn,” says Joan, who is 
seventeen. “Most of all, we need to be- 
gin living the Christian faith—really try 
to see ourselves and others.” 

With her congregation’s help, Joan 
has organized three small groups of 
young people who meet on Sunday and 
one other evening each week to talk 
about the Christian’s problems. She has 
plans for a city-wide organization of 
Christian youth. 

Joan Adams sums up—for hundreds of 
United Presbyterian young people as 
well as herself: “It was a very large sum- 
mer. In fact, it’s still happening.” 
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. if Christ had chosen this year 








> 


If Christ walked through your town today... 


and your town — as the time 


and place of His teaching, He would talk with you in the language 
and idiom of today . . . even as He talked with the people of Jeru- 


salem in the language and idiom of their day. Out of 
this idea — the idea of Jesus speaking to us in our own 
language — has come a beautiful new version of His 


teaching and His Life — 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


translated by J. B. Phillips 


Canon Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, England 


Here is all the truth, all the beauty, all the 
beloved narrative of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation, reverently written in 
the language of today. 

In these pages we come to know Jesus, and 
to see Him as His contemporaries saw Him. 
The people and events of His years on earth 
take on a new dimension. 


Protestant clergymen of all denominations, 
have welcomed it as an inspired answer to 
a growing human need. 


“I, with thousands of others, have waited for 
this translation ... (J. B. Phillips) writes at 
once with authority, eloquence and warmth 
... The New Testament in Modern English 
translated by J. B. Phillips, is an inspired, 
glorious achievement.” 

—Dr. Dantet A. POLING 





Translating directly from the original Greek, 
J. B. Phillips has not altered the meaning of 
the Scriptures; on the contrary, in this trans- 
lation the original meaning comes through 
with a new and exciting clarity so that the 
reader can appreciate and understand the 
New Testament for what it really is—a map 
of life for every age and every place. 

If ever you have found other versions of the 
Bible difficult to read or understand .. . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as He 
would speak them to you today . .. THE 
New TEstTaMENT IN MOpeRN ENGLISH is a 
book you will cherish. 

Available at your bookstore 
Clothbound $6.00 
DeLuxe Leather Edition $12.50 


The Macmillan Eo 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products or services. 


Your purchases count in helping the advertiser appreciate the valve of Presbyterian Life. 
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giver PRESBYTERIAN SYMBOLS 

SILVER 

N Beautifully handcrafted in Sterling Sliver, the 
new Presbyterian Emblem makes this a re- 


ligious symbol you'll cherish. Symbols are also available 
featured on many fine religious jewelry items. Ask your 
jeweler to show you Hayward Presbyterian jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 















* FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten= 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, ete, Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banguct Tabies, 
with exclusive mew automatic fokling and 
locking, super strength, casy seating. 68 models and sizes. 


BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG 


FREE 
Color pictures, Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat 








form-risere, portable partitions, bulletin Our Sind year, 
THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowe 
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Bear 
Witness 


to their 
FAITH 


For the months of May and June, The 
Upper Room publishes its annual “Lay 
Witness Number”. This issue is written 
entirely by laymen from all walks of 
life, whose thoughts and experiences 
bear witness to their faith. 

Because of their simplicity, sincerity and 
strength, these inspiring devotions are 
particularly suited to family and group 
as well as to individual use. 

If your church does not have a standing 
order for The Upper Room, order now 
to start with the May-June number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions, 
$1, three years $2. Order from 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions 
1908 Grand Avenue 
32 


31 Languages 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 





SOME OF MY BEST 
NEIGHBORS ARE NEGROES 





(Continued from page 13) 


Princeton, a community of approxi- 
mately 25,000, whose mainstream of liv- 
ing moves around its academic and re- 
search centers, had for decades (like 
many an American town) kept its Negro 
citizens confined within a ghetto-like 
area regardless of their educational or 
economic achievements. This discrimina- 
tion was beginning to weigh heavily on 
the consciences of a few Presbyterian 
laymen as well as of other citizens in the 
community, although no one knew 
quite what to do about it. 

So when young Bill Robertson asked 
at the tri-church gathering, “Why don’t 
we stop talking and do something?” the 
small group of eight men who responded 
to his challenge agreed that the problem 
could no longer be dodged. They hardly 
knew why they were taking it on or what 
would come of their intent. What mat- 
tered was their united dedication to a 
single goal—to provide equal housing op- 
portunities for all in Princeton. 

Calling itself simply “The Housing 
Group,” what had started with a few 
Presbyterian men soon included persons 
from many facets of community life. 
Schoolteachers, housewives, women in 
business, commuters, research men, min- 
isters, and retired citizens pooled ideas 
and time. In fact, the group finally set- 
tled on a weekly meeting time of 10 p.m. 
so all could be present and kept up to 
date on happenings. At first there was 
no formal organization (only a con- 
vener), and meetings were always held 
unobtrusively in members’ homes. This 
was to preclude the possibility of any 
organized opposition in the press or com- 
munity at large before the Group could 
really begin to help Negro buyers. 

After more than a year of what may 
have seemed fruitless planning and dis- 
cussion, the Group had, within a month, 
two successes in matching white sellers 
with Negro buyers. In both instances, 
the sellers were Presbyterian laymen 
who had the courage to put their avowed 
beliefs in brotherhood into practice. 
The decisions were not easy for them, 
nor were the transactions just an act of 
piety; however, their morale was sus- 
tained throughout by their ministers and 
by a corps of support found by the 
Housing Group in the respective neigh- 
borhoods. 

Following these two sales, there came 
on the market a tract of land composed 


of twenty-eight lots owned by a realtor 
who was a Presbyterian elder. Individual 
members of the Housing Group dis- 
cussed the needs of Negro Princetonians 
with the realtor, who declared his lots 
would be sold without discrimination, 
Two more Negroes were thus able to buy 
outside the “ghetto” area. 

Several months later a fifth and a 
sixth Negro buyer were matched with 
willing sellers, one again a Presbyterian 
homeowner who felt compelled to act 
upon his convictions and the other a 
Jewish homeowner, who, reinforced by 
his rabbi, was convinced that he should 
act. 

Thus, within a year six Negro families 
had bought homes in the community at 
large, but more amazing, perhaps, was 
the fact that all of the integrated areas 
had remained stable. How did this come 
about? 

A part of the explanation lay in the 
careful preparation done by the Housing 
Group when a sale was imminent. Teams 
of people went out to reinforce and unite 
those who were sympathetic, and to edu- 
cate and persuade those who were 
anxious or dubious. No Negro family 
was advised to buy in an area that lacked 
a corps of support within the block. 
Admittedly, some probable sales were 
lost in this way, but the excellent results 
in human relations have proved this to 
be sound policy. 

Another reason for the acceptance of 
Negro neighbors in previously all-white 
areas was the clergy’s cohesive and con- 
stant support of the idea. Both Negro 
and white families involved either di- 
rectly or indirectly in a housing trans- 
action knew that their ministers or rabbi 
were working side by side with the Hous- 
ing Group people. 

A third reason for the stability of the 
integrated neighborhoods lies in the 
kind of people who live in Princeton. 
Despite a normal amount of mixed feel- 
ings about interracial living, citizens 
pride themselves first on being a part of 
an enlightened, nonviolent community. 
There were angry outbursts of protest, 
but all the teams working on Operation 
Neighborliness knew exactly where they 
stood with the open opposition. Some of 
the most vociferously opposed were 
staunch churchmen, often Southern in 
background. Their feelings were no sur- 
prise. However, they found no aid or 
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comfort from their ministers—merely 
counsel. 

A fourth factor has sometimes been 
suggested in explanation of the success- 
ful instances of neighborhood integra- 
tion: that, after all, the “so-and-so family 
is different. We wouldn't mind living next 
door to them either.” This reasoning sim- 
ply is not true. Although some of the 
Negroes are well educated (both hus- 
band and wife in one family have doc- 
torates), they range from this level to 
men and women who have attended 
only high school. But all of them have 
two things in common—they want 
desperately to have a decent home for 
their families, and they take pride in 
maintaining that home. Anyone who be- 
lieves the rampant hearsay about prop- 
erty upkeep would have a difficult task 
in trying to pick out the Negro homes in 
an integrated block in Princeton. 

But this is only part of the story. In 
the spring of 1957, efforts of the Hous- 
ing Group turned toward the possibility 
of a planned, integrated housing develop- 
ment. Someone had read that two Phila- 
delphians, Morris Milgram and George 
Otto, were building open-occupancy 
housing. Representatives approached 
them about the possibility of such an idea 
for Princeton. 

Negotiations began immediately for 
building an integrated neighborhood, to 
be patterned after the highly successful 
Concord Park and Greenbelt Knoll in 
Greater Philadelphia, where one hundred 
and fifty-eight families of Negroes and 
whites were living together happily (see 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, October 19, 1957). 
Mr, Milgram, with his experience in in- 
terracial building and living, felt that the 
invaluable groundwork laid by the 
Princeton Housing Group would make 
this an ideal community for open-oc- 
cupancy housing. Two major problems 
remained—land and money. 

Entering the scene at this stage was a 
second realtor, who had expressed ap- 
proval of a planned, integrated housing 
development and who quietly offered to 
help find a suitable site. This was quite 
an unexpected bonus to the Group, which 
within a matter of weeks found itself with 
an option on Site A, composed of twenty- 
five lots in a built-up, all-white area. Site 
B, made up of fifteen lots, was found al- 
most simultaneously on the edge of the 
township in more open country. 
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Meanwhile, activity centered around 
forming a corporation so that investments 
could be made and protected, land could 
actually be bought, and construction of 
model homes could begin. Princeton 
people were assigned the responsibility 
for raising $63,000, or nearly half the 
necessary capital. Again, dozens of per- 
sons gave their time to the task of ap- 
proaching key citizens and convincing 
them of the worth of such an investment. 
A few large and many relatively small 
subscriptions (some made jointly in one 
name) began to add up, and the goal was 
reached by the fall of 1957. 

When the two model houses were 
opened to the public in December, 1957, 
nine sales had already been made 
through the quiet efforts of the Housing 
Group. The entire project had proceeded 
smoothly without even the suggestion of 
a leak until, upon completion of the 
model homes, the official releases were 
sent to the press. Shortly before the 
newspaper stories broke, Housing Group 
members gave neighborhood “coffees” 
for people who lived in the vicinity of 
the building sites and whose support 
could be depended upon. These persons 
were told the complete story with facts 
and figures. So armed, they helped to 
quell many a rumor, to answer questions 
of genuinely concerned people, and to re- 
assure one another where reassurance 
was needed. 


Two years later 

And now, two years later, what has 
happened? All forty homes on the two 
sites, ranging in price from $20,000 to 
$45,000 at Site A and from $17,000 to 
$24,000 at Site B, have been sold, ten 
to Negroes and thirty to whites. With 
one exception, the Negro families had 
been Princeton area residents. Some of 
the white buyers had lived in Princeton 
before, but quite a few have come within 
the last twenty months to join research 
and educational firms. Most of the latter 
will say that although they believe that 
all persons, irrespective of race, should 
have equal rights in house selection, their 
basic motivation for buying where they 
did was that this appeared to be the best 
dollar value in housing on the Princeton 
market. 

Both Negro and white buyers were 
asked by the building corporation to sign 
a “resale agreement,” binding for three 








LD age won’t worry me! ... 


I invest my money in Pres- 
byterian Annuities. 

“Now I havea GUARANTEED 
INCOME for life. The annuity 
checks come as regular as clock- 
work, and the amount never varies. 
I save on income taxes, too, and 
I'm not bothered with investment 
problems any more. 

“It’s such a satisfaction to know 
that, after I’m gone, the remain- 
der of my annuity principal will 
be used for the work of the Church 
for years to come. 

“With guaranteed financial in- 
dependence, and peace of mind, I 
hope I can live to be 100! 


“Why don't you find out how the 
Presbyterian Annuities plan can 
benefit you, too.” 












ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


* ie ow! fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIE 
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SOME OF MY BEST 
NEIGHBORS ARE NEGROES 


CONTINUED 


years and renewable, which is designed 
to preserve the integrated nature of the 
developments. 

What has happened to property values 
in these areas? This is perhaps the deep- 
est concern of people who are strongly 
against discrimination in principle, and 
it appears to be a legitimate worry until 
one looks carefully at the facts. Where 
there has been panic selling in some 
towns and the housing market has been 
flooded with properties adjacent to the 
integrated sections, prices have deflated. 
In the Princeton community there has 
not been a single instance of panic selling 
in any of the six neighborhoods where 
individual Negroes bought or in the 
vicinity of the integrated developments. 
There has been a normal, healthy turn- 
over of real estate in these areas during 
the past three years, and in every case 
property has sold for more than its pur- 
chase price, 


No devaluation 

This trend has been reintorced by the 
generally inflated Princeton housing 
market, which has seen a phenomenal 
growth in medium-priced housing in the 
last decade. The fact still remains, how- 
ever, that property in integrated areas 
has not been devalued, nor has there 
been a scarcity of white buyers. For ex- 
ample, in the tract where in October, 
1956, two Negroes bought lots at $2,750 
each, two other lots still available less 
than a year later were priced at $4,500 
apiece. In the vicinity of Site A (known 
as Maplecrest) , one homeowner who had 
paid $14,500 for his house in 1953 sold 
it, with minor improvements, for $21,900 
in February, 1959. Out of a total of nine 
houses sold within a two-block radius of 
Maplecrest in the last two years, only 
one could be labeled as a sale of protest. 
Even in this instance the owner asked 
and received full market value. More- 
over, three of the nine families sold their 
homes in order to buy in Maplecrest. 

Just who are the people who have 
chosen to become personally involved in 
interracial living? Is there anything really 
dramatic happening to them? Speaking 
as one who lives in Maplecrest, I should 
say that we think of ourselves as rather 
normal, ordinary human beings, trying to 
live a little better than ordinary lives, but 
with no lofty crusades afoot. Profession- 
ally we are varied: engineers, physicists, 
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an architect, two ministers (Presbyte- 
rian), several teachers (both public and 
college level), psychologists, salesmen, 
merchants, Civil Service employees, a 
Boy Scout executive, and a social worker. 
Although roughly one-third of the forty 
families are Presbyterian in background, 
other faiths are represented: Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal, Ethical Culture, 
Jewish, Methodist, Quaker, and Unitar- 
ian. Geographically, we originate from 
two foreign countries and every section 
of the United States, including the 
South. We average about thirty-six years 
of age, and all but three couples have 
children. For the information of dubious 
friends who expect to see quantities of 
Negro children seething in our midst, 
two out of the three childless couples are 
Negro; one Negro couple has only one 
child; and no Negro family has more 





Modern Community Developers, a 
national corporation of which Morris 
Milgram is president and the Rever- 
end Benjamin J. Anderson is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, has 
now been formed to build open- 
occupancy housing all over the United 
States. The corporation has raised 
$650,000 of its proposed $1,500,000 
common-stock issue, and has begun 
integrated communities in six states 
and the District of Coiumbia, in addi- 
tion to those already built in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. 

Home offices of M.C.D. are at 80 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 











than three offspring. 

The most spectacular thing that has 
happened to us was the appearance of 
an N.B.C. television crew, the closest 
most of us feel we'll ever get to being 
great actors and actresses. And then we 
had a distinguished visitor from Ghana, 
who, after our frantic efforts to polish our 
rusty French and to devise a suitable 
sign language, spoke beautiful Queen’s 
English. 

Aside from these occasional ripples of 
excitement, our daily lives move along 
routinely and smoothly. We have kinder- 
garten car-pools, birthday parties, much 
going back and forth for coffee, and many 
exchange invitations among children for 
lunch (“You eat a peanut butter sand- 
wich with me today, and I'll eat one at 


your house tomorrow”). We honestly 
forget whether Susan is colored or 
Jonathan is white or that we are enter- 
taining “mixed groups.” We like our 
neighbors and enjoy them for what they 
are—ordinary people with common hopes 
and problems and a common capacity to 
“greet one another in brotherly love.” 

After seeing our community, many 
people have asked, “Why can’t it work 
this way everywhere?” It can—if only 
Christians will come to a true meeting of 
minds on the problem of race and then 
act with the courage of their convictions, 
We are not really taking the teachings 
of Christ very seriously as long as we 
trample on our brothers. And as one 
famous Negro lecturer put it, “We only 
want to be your brother—not your 
brother-in-law.” 

It would help if Christian laymen who 
are willing to take some risk always felt 
the reassurance of their ministers behind 
them, actively, openly, courageously. The 
most articulate and forthright leadership 
in the field of human rights is all too often 
outside the Christian Church. Are Christ's 
teachings and living example more com- 
pelling to a Unitarian or a Jew than to 
an avowed Christian? 


The fence-sitters 

It would also help if the fence-sitters 
in the Church could be aroused—to fall 
one way or the other. It is disheartening 
to find so many Christians who are of the 
“I'm - not - prejudiced - but” variety and 
who don’t even begin with this defensive 
prefix if they are talking to sympathetic 
ears. They commend homeowners in in- 
terracial areas for their crusade, but add, 
“Let’s keep the crusade over there.” At 
least with an out-and-out bigot, one 
knows exactly where one stands. 

It is ironical that the basic barrier be- 
tween races—that of fear—had no place 
in the hearts of early Christians. Theirs 
was a daring and active witness to say 
the least. But the Church in our time 
pronounces, deplores, apologizes, and 
rationalizes, often with less impact than 
secular institutions. Perhaps that is why 
a missionary on furlough said recently, 
“The Church appears td be a very small 
but very exclusive social group.” 

If this is how we look to dedicated 
people within the Christian fellowship, 
how must we appear to the world at 
large? 


PressytTertan Lire 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 
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Springtime for Kevin 


Spring was in the softness of the air, 
in the songs of robins, in the green leaf 
buds on the maple trees lining Kevin's 
street. Bushes of forsythia blossoms were 
bright puffs of yellow right in his own 
front yard. But Kevin wasn’t cheerful— 
not this morning. In fact, he was feeling 
so terrible that he wished he had measles 
or something. Then he could stay home 
from school. 

All the boys had new tops, and would 
be having fun spinning them. Yesterday, 
he had had a top, too; he had learned to 
spin it until it whirled so fast it looked 
like a misty red ball. 

Remembering what had happened, 
Kevin’s face grew warm with shame. 
Elderly Mr. Blodgeon, who delivered 
packages, had had his green truck 
parked out in front of a house near 
Kevin’s school. On his way home, Kevin 
had been practicing throwing the top. 

Somehow, he never knew just what 
happened when he threw it that last 
time. But the top had slipped out of the 
string and gone crash—right through the 
windshield of Mr. Blodgeon’s truck. 

Like a scared rabbit, Kevin had run 
and hid behind a neighbor’s house. Ev- 
ery minute or so he would peek out to 
see what the old man would do when he 
noticed the windshield. Kevin and the 
other children thought Mr. Blodgeon 
was a grouch because he never smiled, 
and he was always yelling at them to 
stay off the street. 

When Mr. Blodgeon came out of the 
house and started to climb into his truck, 
Kevin shivered. He saw the elderly man 
stare at the seat, then the windshield; 
saw him frown and shake his head an- 
grily. When he started looking around 
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for the culprit, Kevin ran out into the 
alley, and home as fast as he could. 

Now, the next morning, Kevin was not 
only missing his top; he was also remem- 
bering what had happened at supper 
last night. Daddy had asked him if he’d 
had fun playing with his new top. Kevin 
had almost choked on his piece of 
chicken, and just nodded an answer. He 
hadn't even enjoyed Mother's lemon chif- 
fon pie, because he was so afraid of be- 
ing found out. 

On his way to school, he lagged be- 
hind his friends, Johnny and Billy, who 
were spinning their tops. 

“Why don’t you get yours?” Johnny 
had asked him, but Kevin had muttered 
something about a blister on his thumb. 
To himself he was saying, When you do 
one bad thing, you keep on, like last 
night with Daddy. And now I’ve told a 
whopper about my thumb. Kevin felt 
much worse inside than he ever remem- 
bered feeling. He was glad when the 
school bell rang, and they all had to go 
into the second-grade room. 

Suddenly, somebody rapped on the 
classroom door. Miss Miller called out, 
“Come in.” 

The door opened, and there stood Mr. 
Blodgeon, cap in hand. Kevin's heart al- 
most somersaulted out of his throat. Now 
he would be found out for sure. Maybe 
Mr. Blodgeon would put him in jail. 
Then he saw how the man’s hands were 
shaking, making the shabby, gray cloth 
cap he was holding shake, too. 1s he that 
angry? Kevin wondered. 

“How do you do, Mr. Blodgeon,” said 
Miss Miller. “Are you looking for some- 
one?” 

Mr. Blodgeon reached in his worn coat 


pocket and brought out Kevin’s red top. 
His head was shaking a little now, too, 
as well as his hands, when he answered 
the teacher. 

“Here's a top someone told me might 
belong to a second-grader,” he said 
hoarsely, as though it was hard for him 
to speak. “I found it in my truck yester- 
day. It'd gone through the windshield.” 

“Oh, what a shame,” spoke up Miss 
Miller. “Surely you must want to find 
out who broke the window. The child 
who did it ought to pay for it.” 

He shook his head again. “Nope—I 
Was angry at first, of course. But then I 
remembered throwing a baseball through 
a neighbor’s window when I was a kid.” 
A faint smile crossed his lined face. “I 
cut the man’s grass for a month to pay 
for the window,” he added. 

“Well, you were very kind to bring 
the top in, Mr. Blodgeon,” said Miss Mil- 
ler, gently, “and I wish you would wait 
just a moment, please, until I ask the 
class a question.” 

Kevin didn’t wait for Miss Miller to 
ask the question he had been dreading. 
Hearing Mr. Blodgeon’s words, and 
seeing how old and shaky he was, had 
done something to Kevin. He raised his 
hand quickly, before he lost his nerve. 

“Yes, Kevin?” asked Miss Miller. 

“I'm the one who broke Mr. Blod- 
geon’s windshield yesterday,” he said, 
trying to keep his voice steady. “I'm 
sorry—and I'll pay for it, too, as soon as 
I can make enough cleaning up the yard 
and stuff.” 

Seeing the surprised smile spreading 
over Mr. Blodgeon’s face, Kevin felt all 
happy inside again—the way you're sup- 
posed to feel in the spring. 
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can provide Happiness 
for a Retired Minister 
and his Wife 








Do you realize that hundreds of our retired Presbyterian ministers and mis- 
sionaries are WITHOUT HOMES OF THEIR OWN? 


These devoted servants of our Church have worked faithfully for many 
years with small monetary reward, and are retired on very modest pensions. 


Having lived in a church-owned house during their active years, these 
ministers have not acquired homes. Now, upon retirement, they find them- 
selves with no place to call “home”... and without sufficient capital to pur- 
chase a decent dwelling for themselves and their wives in their twilight years. 
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How Your Home can Help [ Homes-for-Retirement Plan | 


Deeply concerned with this situation, the Board of Pensions If you wish to know more about how you 

asks you to consider giving your home, or its equivalent, for aig C, eOiem ceomepenqunes %: 

the use of a faithful retired minister or missionary and his wife UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
. after you no longer need it. 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
By including your wishes in your Will, or by making a gift 1 may be interested in helping to 

now, you can insure that your home will bring happiness and Se ee 

comfort to a devoted servant of the Church. . . and serve the 

Church in your name for years to come. 





If you desire to know about this unusual oppor- 
tunity to provide assistance, please fill out this 
coupon and mail it promptly. Accompany it with 
@ letter outlining your thoughts, if you wish. 


The United Presbyterian Foundation and the Boord of Pensions are co-operating in the Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 
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